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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——_———_ 

HE first Council of the Vatican, which is said by moderate 

critics to have been convoked in order that it may be not only 
the last as well as the first of the Vatican but the last C2cu- 
menical council of any kind,—since who would grope about the 
edge of a reflecting telescope for celestial intelligence, when the 
object searched for was most clearly reflected in its very focus ? 
—met on Weduesday, December 8, —“ the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception,” —803 fathers strong. The Vatican,—a temporary 
planetary appendage to our contemporary the Tablet, which is to 
be devoted to recording the events of the Council,—remarks that 
this Council numbers more than the members of the first three 
Councils, those of Nicsea, Constantinople, and Ephesus taken to- 
gether ; and that it includes representatives from Siam, Burmah, 
Chinese Tartary, Mantchouria, from Japan, from Costa Rica, from 
Hudson’s Bay, from Senegambia, from Abyssinia, in a word, 
from almost all the sees represented in the first Councils and 
agreat number of which the world of the first Councils had never 
even heard. ‘There were present, besides the Supreme Pontiff, 
6 archbishop princes, 49 cardinals, 11 patriarchs, 680 arch- 
bishops and bishops, 28 abbots, and 29 generals of religious 
orders. The day was rainy, but the spectacle seems to have 
been gorgeous. At nine o'clock, amid the ringing of the 
bells of every church in Rome and salvos of artillery from 
San Angelo and the Aventine, the great procession descended 
from the upper hall of the Vatican, down the great staircase into 
the lower hall, and so into the Cathedral. Regular and secular 
clergy were ranged in files on either side of the procession. The 
Pope knelt some time before the Mass, Cardinal Patrizi, Arch- 
bishop of [conium, pronounced the inaugural discourse, the Pope 
gave his blessing, and received the homage of the Council. The 
aid of the [loly Ghost was then invoked, the prelates approved 
the opening of the Council, and the ceremony of the day was 
closed with the 7e Deum. 


| 


There are several ‘rumours’ about the great Infallibility question. 
The Roman correspondent of the 7imes makes Cardinal Bonnechose 
represent to the Pope the wish of the French Bishops that this 
question should not be raised, and the Pope reply in excited 
declamation. It is also represented that the majority of the 
French Bishops are opposed to the definition of the Pope’s infal- 
libility. Both these rumours our Catholic contemporary above 
referred to treats with supreme contempt, asserting that 
Cardinal Bonnechose is well known to be favourable to the 
definition; and that while thirty of the French Bishops have 
declared in favour of the definition, only two besides 


the highest degree imprudent, and even aggressive. ‘The enemies 
on whom the Pope appears to dwell are all outside the Church, 
and he expresses no anticipation but of support and consolation 
from the Fathers who had come to his aid. The allocution may 
suggest a psychological presumption that the Pope’s mind is 
dwelling on the chance of disunion even amongst the members of 
the Council, but he was certainly not simple enough to say so, 
—rather did he overwhelm the assembled prelates with his confi- 
dence and gratitude. 


The President’s Message was delivered on Monday, and a very 
exhaustive summary of about 3,600 words flashed over by cable 
was published in the Ties of Tuesday morning exclusively. ‘The 
President thanks God for a good harvest, congratulates the country 
on the work of reconstruction, seven States having been re- 
admitted, and all except Georgia being ready for re-admission ; 
condemns the irredeemable paper currency, and recommends that 
it should be slowly bought up by the Treasury, and retained till 
it can be re-issued at par; remarks that the debt could be 
paid in ten years, but advises reduction of taxes; approves the 
conversion of the debt into 44 Consols, payable in gold in 
America, England, and Germany; and approves the Sinking 
| Fund,—that is, the policy of drawing interest for the bonds 
purchased, instead of cancelling them at once. He declares that 
the Union sympathizes with Cuba; but thinks the rebellion there 
not ripe for an acknowledgment of belligerency, which, neverthe- 
less, America has a right to make when she pleases; asserts that 
the Powers of Europe have given up the pretension to transfer 
their colonies to each other; thinks it needful to cultivate Japan 
and China as markets, and intends to put all Indians on reserva- 
tions under Quaker management. 





| 


The portion of the Message referring to the Alabama claims has 
been carefully analyzed in another place, and the text given almost 
in full; but we may state here that the President, in our opinion, 
abandons the old ground, the premature recognition of belli- 
gerency, as untenable, but holds us guilty of unfriendly conduct 
which caused enormous injury to the Union, though, as he specially 
adds, that injury, as a pecuniary wrong, is less important than the 
wrong England committed in being so unfriendly. Ie suggests, 
though in a somewhat vague way, that the road out of the * only 
grave question” between the Union and any foreign power is to be 
found in a treaty settling matters for the future; in fact, laying 
down principles of alliance with an acknowledgment that England 
has not observed them. Ilis tone is moderate, and it seems not 
wholly impossible that a new basis of compromise may ultimately 
be found. 


The very dangerous quarrel between the Viceroy of Egypt and 
his Sovereign has been postponed. Ismail, it is hinted, found 
that his own subjects might approve a decree of deposition and 
obey it, pleading the religious authority of the Khalif, and 
accordingly wrote a most humble letter, agreeing that all taxes 
should be levied in his master’s name, and that no loan should be 
raised without permission from Constantinople. The effect of that 
arrangement will be that taxes in Egypt will be increased for the 
Viceroy’s benefit, but in the Sultan’s name, and that ten per cent. 
| of every new loan will be wasted in bribing the Divan to agree to 
| its necessity. The Powers have made the usual mess of interfer- 
| ence, and the people will have to pay for it. It is said that Ismail 
| has agreed to visit Constantinople ; but unless England has given 
him a safe conduct—-a most dangerous thing to do, as we must 
enforce it—he will probably stayin Egypt. However, the danger 








| 
| 





Mgr. Dupanloup have avowed hostility. The Times’ corre- | i, over for the hour, and Turkish and Egyptian bondholders may 
spondent at Rome is certainly not to be trusted. He makes | be fleeced in comfort. 


the Pope say in effect, in his allocution of the 2nd December to 
the prelates assembled in the Sixtine Chape!, that “it was no 


M. Emile Ollivier has contrived to consolidate his party. Ile 


neutral or moderate course that he would be content with. ‘They | has issued his programme, which includes peace abroad, the abro- 


who were not with him would be against him, for their allegiance 
would be sharply tested.” The allocution itself, which we have 
now ‘x extenso, in both Roman Catholic and Protestant papers, 
certainly conveys no such meaning, which would have been in 


gation of the law of public safety, municipal self-government, 
reform as to the electoral circumscriptions, some modification in 
the immunity at present enjoyed by officials, trial by jury for 
press offences, and improvements in education, but is silent about 
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ministerial responsibility. The Right and Left Centres (the 
Whigs and Whiggish Radicals) have accepted this, anl M. 
Ollivier has therefore 169 votes out of 292, quite a sufficient 
majority. Up to Friday evening, however, he had not been 
appointe | Minister ; and it is said the Emperor thinks him too 
Parliamentary, while the Empress opposes him furiously as fatal 
to the dynasty. It is probable that the Court will give way, but 
it must be remembered that M. Ollivier is not the most unbending 
of mankind. 

Sone agreement has clearly been made between M. Ollivier and 
the Arcadians. He has defended some very bad elections indeed, 
elections illegal on the theory that Government is entitled to 
interfere, and has in one case almost defied the Liberals. This 
was the election of M. Ernest Dreolle, whose election was vitiated 
by falsifications of the voting-papers, but who was supported by 
the Premier-expectant, by the Minister of the Interior, and by all 
the Arcadians. M. Forcade de la Roquette made a flourishing 
speech, in which he said France wanted a Liberal Government, 
but not revolution,—that is, in fact, a Liberal Government depen- 
dent on Imperial pleasure; but in spite of all, M. Jules Favre 
secure] 77 votes. This is a good test of the Radical strength, and 
the Chamber may roughly be described as consisting of three very 
elastic parties, —Ollivier’s, or the Whig, numbering 160 ; Favre's, 
or the Radical, rising occasionally and fitfully to 80; and Jerome 
David's, the High Tory, counting 5), with Messrs. Rochefort and 
Raspail, the Implacables, for the remaining two. None of those 
figures will be found correct for special divisions, but they furnish 
a rough approximation to the actual strength of parties. 


Does anybody know, with anything like exactness, what the 
Trish labourers are really asking ? 
front, but nobody yet seems willing to define it. The Cork 
Farmers’ Club, for example, have resolved “ unanimously ” that 
Mr. Gladstone’s attention be called to the necessity of providing a 
three-roomed cottage and an acre for each labourer; and the 
Tralee Board of Guardians resolve that the Land Bill ought to 
secure the labourers dwellings “ with small allotments” on ** fair 
terms.”’ 
Land Court to consider that a tenant who had made such arrange- 
ments had made a wise improvement, to be counted to his credit ; 
but it would be excessively difficult to draw the clause so as not 
to make the labourer a tenant too, and so bind him as aseviptus 
qiebex to the soil. He would be tied more tightly than by the 
wretched Settlement Law. It would be better to leave the 
labourer question alone, more especially as a large number of 
them are tenants’ sons, sharing their feelings. ‘The farmers seem 
wholly unaware of the endless difficulties in the way of Government. 


Lord C. Hamilton has been elected for Lynn, being the fourth 
member of the Duke of Abercorn’s family now in Parliament. He 
was returned by a majority of 1,051 to 1,052, a result very credit- 
able to the energy of the Liberals. Their last candidate was Sir 
I’. Buxton, who was defeated by Mr. Bourke, by 1,125 to 1,012, 
a very much larger majority. ‘The borough is essentially ‘Tory, and 
though there is a rumour of a petition, it is doubtful if it will be 


pressed. 





The new case against Mr. Mackonochie was decided by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on this day 
week, judgment being delivered by Lord Hatherley. The 
judge decided that Mr. Mackonochie had not obeyed the original 
monition even verbally, in bending his knee during the prayer of 
consecration, though without doing what he (Mr. Mackonochie) 
called ‘ kneeling,'—that is, without going down on his knees. The 
monition against kneeling as a sign of adoration was clearly not 
intended to apply simply to going down on the knees, but to 
any such change of posture as expressed adoration. The Lord 
Chancellor also intimated pretty plainly that in lifting the paten 
and chalice to his head,—the monition having verbally only for- 
bidden him to raise them above his head, as he had been previously 
accustomed to do,—Mr. Mackonochie had not been complying with 
the spirit of the monition, though for technical reasons this point 
was not now within their Lordships’ power to decide. As Mr. 
Mackonochie had expressed his intention of obeying the law, what- 
ever it was, Lord Hatherley simply explained that hitherto as re- 
garded the kneeling he had not done so, but he condemned him to 
pay the costs,—evidently holding that his conduct had been evasive, 
and not perfectly straightforward. We confess we agree in this 
judgment. Mr. Mackonochie might, if he chose, openly resist the 


law, on the ground of conscience, and take the consequences ; but 
he should not set to his many admirers an example of something 


Their petition is coming to the | 


What are fair terms? It might be possible to direct the | 


very like duplicity,—professing to obey the law to the letter, and 

| evading its spirit. Can any number of prostrations and any amount 

| . . ° * ws 

| of millinery compensate, in a religious sense, for perfect straight. 
. = 


forwardness and candour ? 


A battle-royal is expected in Londonderry on 18th December, the 
| Catholics having, it is believed, armed themselves to resist the 
| insults showered on them by the Protestants on that day. The 
county of Londonderry has, accordingly, been proclaimed under the 
Peace Preservation Act. It was high time. On the 7th inst., 
Mr. W. Johnstone, M.P., and leader of the Independent Orange. 
men, told an Orange lodge of Derry, amid enthusiastic cheering, 
that between Fenians and Ultramontanes he chose Fenians, that “ jt 
is no part of the duty of an Orangeman to fire a shot or draw a 
sword as between the English Government and the Fenians.” “If 
there is to be a fight, or an attempt to set up a Fenian Republic, 
the Orangemen will stand aside, and wil! protect themselves, main- 
tain their Protestant religion, and protect their homes and hearths, 
and let the English Government and the Fenians fight it out 
| between them.” Is the battle won at last, then? It looks like it, 
for if Belfast and Tipperary can but agree, whether to agree with 
us or to fight us, the good government of Ireland has become 





| possible. 


John Presnell, aged sixty-three, was on November 22 in the 
Shoreditch Pauper Infirmary, delirious, and shouting for tobacco. 
Mrs. Hart, the paid nurse, angry at the noise, held a handkerchief 
over his mouth for two minutes, and on its removal Presnell 
shrieked “ Murder!” A pauper wardsman named Clarke then put 
a handkerchief over his mouth, and was going to tie it behind his 
head, when Mrs. Hart stopped him, and saying, ‘‘ [ll soon quiet 
‘The man never 





him!” poured some morphia down his throat. 
spoke or stirred again till, twenty-three hours after, he died. The 
| facts were clearly proved, and, indeed, admittel by the accused; 
| but the morphia had all been absorbed, and the surgeons thought 
| that, judging from the time that elapsed, it had not caused death. 
| A verdict of death from dropsy was recorded, with a censure 
j against Hart and Clarke. Is the law against agyravated assault 
| suspended in Workhouses as well as the Sixth Commandment? 
| Note that, for the first time we remember, thie public in Court 
hissed and hooted the officials. 





Mr. Odger’s canvas for Southwark promises well. Several 
meetings have been held during the week, at which Mr. Odger 
explained his political creed, pledged himself to go to the poll and 
not toaccept a ballot, and asserted his confident hope that with 12,000 
working-class voters in Southwarkand a large numberof middle-class 
supporters, he should be successfully returned. He was, of course, for 
compulsory, national, and ‘unsectarian ” education, remarking 
that there could not be any hearty intercourse between the dif- 
ferent classes of society till the poor were, to some extent, edu- 
cated. We regret to observe a certain amount of bait thrown out 
to the Irish voters in the shape of a declaration that if the 
Government had released the Fenians it would have been an 
“ honourable act,”—we should call such yielding to brutal threats, 
unaccompanied by the slightest expression of regret for the 
serious breaches of the law which the Fenians had committed, 
highly dishonourable to the Government,—but the Irish in South- 
wark are strong, and Mr. Odger might very likely have thought 
as he does, even if they had been weak. The best omen, however, 
for his success is that in a large open-air meeting of some 2,000 
| persons or upwards, called on Thursday in Bermondsey Square, 
| by Mr. Labouchere’s supporters, in aid of that gentleman’s can- 
| 








vas, and addressed by himself, an amendment moved in favour of 
Mr. Odger was carried by a large majority, while Sir Sydney 
Waterlow’s name does not appear to have been mentioned. 


| The chief Liberals at Oxford have followed the lead of the 
| chief Liberals at Cambridge, and in a meeting held at Corpus 
| Christi College this day week, the Dean of Christ Church (Dr. 
| Liddell) in the chair, they put, and carried unanimously, resolu- 
| tions in favour of the compulsory abolition of College tests, no less 
| than University tests. The Times, in a very reactionary article, on 
| Thursday, assails this decision, and maintains the absurd position 
that if fellowships are opened by law to all candidates without a 
| test, the struggle of creeds will take place on each individual 
| occasion of conferring a fellowship, and will divide the electing 
rred after ex- 


| fellows. Fellowships are now almost always confi 
amination, and according to the result of examination, and in 
that case this would be impossible. And the Jvines, in reasoning 
in favour of the tests, forgets that while a test does keep out many 
} 3 on sm ll 


a hearty Christian, if he be conscientious and sernpu 
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points, it will not keep out the most “dangerous” class of all, 
conformist sceptics. What does this line of the Zimes’s bode? It 
can hardly be that public opinion seems to it to be turning in 
favour of University and College tests? 


S. Lanza has failed to forma Ministry in Italy. He wanted 
reductions in the Army, to which the King would not consent, 
and General Cialdini was applied to. He could not induce the 
politicians to work with him, and as a last resource S. Sella was 
sent for. ‘This gentleman’s programme involves very great reduc- 
tions, sufficient to make the Treasury solvent, and if he accepts, it 
may be understood that the King has yielded. We doubt, how- 
ever, if he is yet convinced of the necessity of abolishing the 
great Army commands and revising the Civil List, and suspect 
that the end of it all will be a Rattazzi Ministry, with a 
programme of economy everywhere except in the Palace. 


About a dozen correspondents are quite angry with us for an 
unintentional mistake in our account of the scene in the recent 
Diocesan meeting in Dublin. It appears that Lord James Butler's 
motion for adjournment, intended to enable the laity to press their 
claims, was lost, instead of gained, by 209 to 150; but that the 
minority being disposed to go on making motions, the Archbishop 
adjourned, but declared he would take no part in future meetings ; 
and either did, or did not, advise his clergy to follow his example. 
Two of our correspondents say he did not; but the corre- 
spondent of the Standard, a paper sure not to be biassed against 
the Archbishop, distinctly says he did. The matter is of no 
importance, the main fact being that there is, in the diocese of 
Dublin, a split in the Church, the cause of which the laity declare 
to be the pretensions of the clergy. As far as we can perceive, 
the recalcitrant laity want to go too far, and abolish the episcopal 
character of the Church, a change, we may add, which is not con- 
templated in the Act of Parliament. Nothing has occurred since 
to make us think the quarrel less serious, except a report, for 
which we see no sufficient evidence, that it is confined to Dublin. 


One important meeting has been held at Birmingham, on 
Thursday, on primary education, the platform adopted being 
somewhat different from that of the Manchester Union; but 
without, as it seems to us, any sufficient guarantee for what we 
think the essential point in any education system,—its covering 
the whole area of the country and providing schools for all, not 
only where there are voluntary subscribers to found theschools, but 
where there are none. Without carrying out this condition 
strictly, we conceive that the attack of the League for ‘* National 
and Unsectarian Education” on the defects of the present de- 
nominational system will be justified, and that the objection is 
fatal. With this qualification the views expressed by the Bir- 
mingham Union seem to us very sound, Its supporters deprecate 
the exclusion of religious education from primary schools; depre- 
cate the needless waste of money involved in the proposal to give 
up the children’s pence and found ‘‘free” schools all over the 
kingdom, dependent solely on the rates; and further deprecate 
the waste of extinguishing at one blow the enormous amount of 
educational energy now at work, as it must be extinguished by the 
foundation of free and rate-paid schools. Mr. Cowper, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, Dr. Barry of King’s College, and other distinguished public 
men gave their hearty support to the Birmingham Union. 


The Wesleyans, on the other hand, seem preparing to go in 
the other direction, and preparing to go in the other direction 
for what seems to us the worst and narrowest of all reasons, 
not because they wish to put an end to the denominational system 
in England, but because they wish for the excuse this would 
afford them of inflicting on the Irish Catholics a system of education 
highly disagreeable to the Catholic. However, we may be doing 
the Wesleyans injustice, but at a preliminary conference held in 
London this week, where there was much division of opinion, it 
was candidly admitted that if we keep and extend the denomi- 
national system in England, we cannot deny it to the Irish 
Catholics,—and that was urged as a final objection against it. 
Mr. Arthur seems to have given his justly great influence to the 
secular platform, and other gentlemen appear to have talked 
bigoted folly about making no concession to the “man of sin.” 
We wonder whether these frantic opponents of denominational. 
education for Ireland know that, in point of fact, in the system 
now called the ** common system ” there is, in nine schools out of 
ten, and inevitably so, a strictly denominational system, plus the 
disadvantage of its seeming to the Irish to be an uncongenial 
system inflicted upon them by British prejudice? What is 
really wanted in Ireland is to make the schoolmaster so far 





independent of the patron that he shall not be arbitra- 
rily dismissed without the sanction of a Government in- 
spector. It is through the schoolmaster’s utter dependence on 
the patron,—in most cases the priest or some one completely 
under the priest’s influence,—and not in any appreciable degree 
through the denominational character of the schools in Ireland, 
which is virtually inevitable in a country where there is but one 
denomination to speak of, that sacerdotal influences become so 
dangerously prominent in the schools. 


Impertinence to a Magistrate in Court is, no doubt, an offence, 
but to make it a crime heavier than larceny is surely an oppres- 
sion. On Thursday, John Kelly, a young thief, was brought before 
Mr. Ingham, the sitting magistrate at Hammersmith, on a charge 
of stealing a pair of trousers. Mr. Ingham said he would try the 
effect of a flogging, and sentenced him to three days’ imprisonment 
and eight strokes of a birch rod. The boy, with the ‘* cheekiness” 
on which the class pride themselves, called out, ‘* Hurrah! I shall 
have some Christmas pudding now,” upon which the magistrate 
called him back, said he had made a mistake, and increased the 
imprisonment to three months and: the flogging, just thirty times 
the original sentence. ‘Three days more for contempt of Court 
might have been fair enough, but what is the impression produced 
on thieves by a sentence like this? That there is no law except 
the Magistrate’s will. 

Sir John Lubbock has been lecturing at Edinburgh on Savages, 
—the subject of which we described his treatment last week in 
the review of his “ Prehistoric Times,’—and at the end of his 
second lecture he took occasion to administer a well-deserved and 
severe rebuke to Lord Justice Clerk Monicreiff. That learned 
person seems to have said, in a lecture delivered last year, that 
the modern men of science ‘care far less for the discoveries of 
science for their own sake, than they do for for the, to them, not 
unpleasing idea that they are helping tosupply a lever which is to 
upset the faith of the world ;” and he had pointed distinctly at Sir 
John Lubbock, Sir Charles Lyell, Professors Huxley, Darwin, and 
others. Sir John Lubbock very rightly and very severely censured 
this marvellous piece of bigotry. We differ very widely from 
some of these gentlemen on the subject of religious faith, and have 
often expressed our differences, but to say that they do not care for 
truth so much as for the incidental shock of their theories to popular 
religious beliefs, seems to us the most grotesque of libels. Does 
any sane man accumulate experiment after experiment of the most 
exquisitively refined kind, on the nature of heat for instance, like 
Professor Tyndall, only in the hope that some remote inference from 
the laws established may upset the story of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego in the fiery furnace? or would Sir John Lubbock 
laboriously array all the evidence bearing on the Stone Ages and 
the condition of modera savages, only in order to throw doubts 
upon Adam (who, by the way, evidently had not the use of metals, 
certainly wore as little clothing as native Australians, and probably 
used bone needles for his first tailoring)? Charges of this sort 
are like boomerangs, apt to recoil upon those who make them. 


Mr. Boutwell, Secretary of the Treasury at Washington, has 
issued his report, which is in the main auticipated by the Pre- 
sident’s message. He believes that a 4} per cent. loan, with 
interest payable in gold in London, Paris, and Frankfort, would 
be taken up, and asks power to issue one, with which be would 
pay off the Five per Cents. He would, moreover, commence the 
redemption of the inconvertible paper by buying £400,000 
of greenbacks monthly. That will be rather a slow process, as 
a fifth of the greenbacks must be withdrawn before they reach 
par; but that is not the real difficulty, which arises from the oppo- 
sition of the voters, who cannot be persuaded that they lose 
nothing when prices nominally go down, and of the Protectionists, 
who are aware that the duties being paid in gold, are really a fifth 
higher than they seem to be. These two classes are so important, 
that the ‘ shrinkages” will be bitterly resisted. 


Sefior Martos has informed the Spanish Cortes that Spain will 
not obey any decree of the Council which may conflict with the 
authority of the Government. This is a sharp protest to come 
from Spain, but we are told by a shrewd observer that there 
is scarcely any country in Europe in which laity and clergy are 
less afraid of one another. ‘The laity do not care for clerical 
threats, because they are quite sure no interdict will be issued, 
modern Popes being unable to justify the eternal destruction of all 
persons who die while absolution is prohibited ; and the clergy are 
not afraid of disestablishment, because salaries have been so 
cut down, that they think that they could get more from fees. 


Consols were on Friday evening 924 to 923. 
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———>—_— 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


HE Times, for the first time in many years, has justified 
its claim to a primacy among English journals, by pub- 
lishing important intelligence, obtained at heavy cost, a week 
before it would otherwise have reached the public. To bring 
over a full analysis of the President’s Message at its own 
expense, within eighteen hours of its delivery, was a most 
creditable enterprise, one of the kind for which it was once so 
famous, and to which English journals have of late years 
seemed unequal. The summary, too, with the exception of a 
single sentence about the currency, which as it stands is 
scarcely intelligible, is a model of condensation, and will be 
found, we suspect, to have given the tone as well as the drift 
of the entire Message. At all events, there is a most distinct 
tone about it, and one which we should have expected from 
all that is known of the President’s first year of power. It is 
something more than a moderate message, it is the message 
of one of the older Presidents, of a ruler who, without much 
original power of his own, regards himself as a representative 
of the nation, and desires as far as he can to represent their 
sentiments rather than those of his party, or even of his own 
mind. His allusions to the South, for example, are obviously 
carefully guarded, but intended to show the people that the 
work of reconstruction, the testing task of the Republican 
party, has not been unsuccessfully performed. Seven States, 
he says, have been “fully restored ;” he recommends that 
Virginia should also be admitted; he hints that the acts of 
Mississippi and Texas may be approved ; and he is only “ re- 
volutionary ” as regards Georgia, where the white majority 
have expelled the coloured representatives, who, he thinks, 
should be recalled. At the same time, he defends 
the freedmen from the customary charge of laziness, 
urging that they, like other human beings, work well 
when paid well; and eulogizes, as he well may, their 
progress in education. Those sentences represent very 
fairly the sentiments of moderate Americans of all classes, 
and so do the remarks on the finances. Americans cannot 
endure the notion of accepting the Debt as a permanent 
burden, yet they want to reduce taxation to an extent almost 
inconsistent with repayment. They, or at least their repre- 
sentatives, are not yet convinced of the advantages of Free 
Trade, but they are beginning to get alarmed at the frightful 
panics caused by the existence of an inflated paper currency. 
Consequently, the President, while boasting that at the present 
rate of taxation the country could pay off its Debt in ten years 
—a truth, and a most startling exhibition of the financial 
power of the Union—yet recommends reduction of taxation, 
hints that the tariff should receive attention as well as the 
direct taxes, but is above all things anxious for a gradual 
return to specie payments. This he would effect,—if we may 
interpret an enigmatical sentence by the action of the Secretary 
for the Treasury,—by buying up greenbacks month by month, 
and holding them until they can be reissued at par, that is, 
till in the revival of business more currency is so much required 
that the amount afloat is no longer in excess of the popular 
need, and paper, therefore, no longer at adiscount. That will 
be an expensive process, involving heavy loss of interest ; but it 
is perfectly honest and practicable, and is justified by a fact 
often forgotten in this country,—that there is no Parliament 
in the Union to decree that contracts for paper shall be 
taken to be contracts for specie minus such a discount, 
and so terminate the embarrassment at once. The further 
recommendation to convert the Fives into 4} per cent. stock, 
and ultimately the whole Debt, may be a little premature; but 
the President offers a heavy bribe in the shape of payment 
in gold in Europe, an | remembering that the Indian Gold Fours 
are at 1003 in London, we cannot consider his expecta- 
tions at all unreasonable. We suspect that such a loan would 
be taken heavily on this side—where the public places an 
absurd value on payment in gold over the counter—and that a 
great deal of the “stocking-money ” of the States, the money 
which must not be risked and which used to be hoarded, will 
sooner or later be invested in it. 

It is, however, when he discusses foreign politics that the 
President becomes a specially representative man. With a skill 
which would be admirable, but for some absurdities involved 
in the result, he condenses into a few paragraphs all the ideas 
now floating about in the American mind. In defiance of 


some of their ablest lawyers, the Americans still persist in 
believing that the “ unfriendliness’ 


’ of this country during 


and had been acted on — but a basis for international 
negotiation; that we ought to acknowledge ourselves iy 
the wrong, and make atonement in some way satisfactory 
| to their feelings. About the mode of acknowledgment 
| they are indifferent, would, we believe, in spite of the 
, applause with which Mr. Sumner’s wild talk was received, 
(greatly prefer an atonement whieh was not a_ pecu- 
|niary one. They are aware that their grievance is sentj- 
|mental, are not more disposed to fight about it than 
| Smith is to cuff Brown because Brown has slighted him, but 
; are none the less unable to consent to “make up” without 
|an explanation or apology of some sufficient kind. They 
| cannot get over a resentment which, although undignified in 
a nation now almost at the head of the world, is neither 
unnatural nor without justification. The President expresses 
all that, and expresses it well, so well that we see reason to 
hope that one most remarkable omission was designed. The 
President says :—‘ Not a word was to be found in the Treaty, 
and not an inference could be drawn from it, to remove the 
sense of the unfriendliness of the course of Great Britain in 
our struggle for existence which had so deeply and universally 
impressed itself upon the people of this country. Believing 
that a Convention thus misconceived in its scope and inade- 
quate in its provisions would not have produced a hearty and 
cordial settlement of pending questions, which alone would 
have been consistent with the relations which the President 
desired to have established between the United States and 
Great Britain, he regarded the action of the Senate in reject- 
ing the Treaty to have been wisely taken in the interest of 
peace, and as a necessary step in the direction of a perfect and 
cordial friendship between the two countries. A sensitive 
people, conscious of their power, are more at ease under a 
great wrong wholly unatoned for than under the restraint of a 
settlement that satisfied neither their idea of justice nor their 
grave sense of the grievance they had sustained.”’. . . . “The Pre- 
sident hopes that the time will soon arrive when the two Govern- 
ments can approach a solution of this momentous question 
with an appreciation of what is due to the rights, dignity, and 
honour of each country, and with a determination not only to 
remove all causes of complaint from the past, but to lay the 
foundation of broad principles of public law, which would 
prevent future differences, and convert into firm, continuous 
peace and friendship, this the only grave question which the 
United States now have with any foreign nation.” But the 
President does not raise again the question of our Liability te 
punishment for the one friendly act we performed for the North, 
the recognition of the belligerency of the South ; on the contrary, 
he affirms that such recognition is a matter for the indepen- 
dent judgment of the State concerned. Speaking of his 
refusal to recognize Cuba prematurely, he says, “The principle 
is maintained, however, that this nation is its own judge 
when to accord the right of belligerency either to a people 
struggling to free themselves from a government they believe 
to be oppressive or to nations at war with each other.” 

To imagine, as some of our contemporaries seem to do, that 
the President, while asserting this principle on behalf of 
America, would reject it on behalf of England, is to forget the 
“legality,” the habit of deference to precedent and law, which 
is so strong a feature in all American diplomacy. The 
omission must have been intentional, and if it is, the greatest 
obstacle to renewed negotiation will have been removed. We 
are no longer asked to apologize for having been in the right, 
as we were in our acknowledgment of Southern belligerency, 
but for having been in the wrong, as we were in our unfriend- 
liness towards a cause which, whatever the motives of its 
defenders, was the cause of freedom. We may not be able to 
apologize even for the second offence, because it is one which, 
as an independent nation, we had a right to commit; but the 
withdrawal of a demand to which it would have been dis- 
honourable to accede, at least clears the way for the settle- 
ment which is to result in permanent good-will. We believe 
that in this withdrawal also the President represents his 
people, that the protests of their lawyers have filtered down 
into the American mind, and that without giving up their 
grievance they are prepared to place it upon grounds with 
which it is at all events possible for Government to deal. 
This is an immense gain to both nations, and may well induce 
Englishmen to pass over the one bit of high-handed arrogance in 
the Message, the assumption that the United States has a right 
of pre-emption in every colony on the North American Continent. 
The Union has purchased Alaska and St. Thomas within the 
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Jast four years, is now buying Samana, and has made an offer 
on behalf of Cuba, which was understood to be preparatory to 
the absorption of the island. Yet the President says, “ These 
dependencies [those of all European Powers in America] are 
no longer regarded as subject to transfer from one European 
power to another. When the present relations of these 
colonies cease they are to become independent Powers, exercising 
a right of choice in determination of their future conditions and 
relations with other Powers.” That is, the Colonies may be trans- 
ferred to the Union, but no other power,—an assumption which 
is equivalent to a claim to reversionary sovereignty over the 
entire Continent, and far exceeds the Monroe Doctrine, which 
forbade the acquisition by Europe of new dependencies. It is, 
of course, of no practical importance, as no power desires to 
transfer its colonies, or, indeed, claims the right to do so with- 
out a plebiscitum : but the assumption is none the less an 
infraction of the first principles of freedom. If the French 
Canadians desire to join France, they have, with British con- 
sent, a full moral right to do so, or, at all events, a right 
which is full as against the Union. In this pretension, how- 
ever, as in all else, the President represents his people, and it 
is with pleasure we perceive that their utterance thus authori- 
tatively condensed is, on every other point, at once so intelli- 
gible and so moderate. Peace abroad, retrenchment, recon- 
struction, and honesty at home, this is the American programme 
as defined by President Grant, and it is one which will do much 
to enhance their position in the family of nations. They may 
rely on it, a nation which pays off a National Debt, is the last 
nation with which an old-established power would like to 


quarrel. 








THE COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN. 


HE Pope has lived to fulfil the desire of his heart. The 
great Council met on Wednesday, and was attended by 
about 800 qualified members, and it immediately proceeded to 
justify the Pope’s step in calling it together by approving,— 
unanimously, we believe, and without discussion,—of the 
summons. Whatever we may think of the present weakness 
of Roman Catholicism, however much to the disadvantage of 
Pio Nono we may consider the historical comparison which may 
be drawn between him and some of his most famous predecessors, 
—the great Leo, to whose language he appeals as the first notable 
historical assertion of the dogmatic power he claims, or the 
still more imperious Hildebrand,—it is impossible to doubt that 
the Ecumenical Council of the Vatican will probably prove 
one of the great landmarks of European history for all time, 
or that it will immortalize, whether for evil or good, the Pope 
who had faith enough in his own avowed principles to assemble 
such a Council, after an interregnum of three hundred years. 
The Roman Catholic Church boasts undoubtedly far the 
most ancient origin of any historical power now existing in 
Europe ; yet very few would deem it as hale and vigorous as 
its younger competitors ; it has been roughly jostled out of the 
greater part of its temporal dominions by the infant power of 
Italy, and has not been able to make its displeasure even 
seriously felt ; it has just seen its most devoted servant plucked 
down from the throne of Spain, and has barely made a stand 
for her or her dynasty; it has been coolly set at naught by 
the Czar of Russia, and has only had strength to utter 
a feeble protest in return; it has been compelled to accept 
even from the devout Emperor of Austria terms which 
are abhorrent to its whole soul, and yet it must put up with 
the affront, and even now receives the Austrian Ambassador 
with the old cordiality ; it has been snubbed by the little and 
thoroughly Ultramontane State of Bavaria, and snubbed with- 
out the opportunity of retaliation or retribution; in France 
it has long been held in severe check by the Prince who is 
responsible for the independence of the Pope himself; in 
a word, there is not a country in Europe where it any longer 
dictates to the Sovereign or pretends to guide the resolves of 
the secular power. In such an emergency there was cer- 
tainly courage and mettle in the heart of the man who could 
summon its representatives from all the corners of the earth 
to tell each other their fears and their hopes,—for the Pope 
must have had a deep conviction that their fears would 
vanish before the irresistible evidence of a Divine Spirit 
moving in the Church at large, and their hopes grow into 
certainty under the fostering influences of so great a surge of 
ecclesiastical sympathy, or he would hardly have called the 
Council together at all. And to believe this honestly, in the 
face of the history of former (Ecumenical Councils, with their 
fierce battles of interest and squabbles of official precedence, 
must* have been very difficult. There is scarcely a Council, 
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from that of Nicza to that of Constance, the history of which 
can be pleasant reading to the infallibilist. Antonelli, doubt- 
less, has dreaded all along that the Council will be an oppor- 
tunity for the mutual confession of profound misgivings and 
discontents, and perhaps end in replacing widespread but 
insulated feelings of discouragement by a great shock of 
popular panic. And so it may well prove; but it may 
happen in either of two ways. Were the Pope's influence to 
receive a great check ; were the tendency of his recent dog- 
matic decisions to be virtually called in question; were the 
bodily assumption of the Virgin to be ignored; were the 
Gallican party to gain the ascendant; were the German 
Bishops, who wish to open the way for a mutual under- 
standing between the infallible Church and the spirit 
of fallible Criticism and even purely human Science, to get a 
great triumph; were the only enthusiasts for Romanism 
whom the modern world can count to be sent to their homes 
in something like disgrace, with an cecumenical veto on their 
aspirations, it is quite possible that a certain spirit of lassitude 
and indifference would fall on the Roman Church all the 
world over. Even those Bishops who are most anxious now to 
check the dangerously enthusiastic spirit which is developing 
itself, might go home with a secret sense that though they 
had conquered, they had conquered in the name of the 
indifference and prudence of the world, rather than of the 
faith and supernatural light of the Church, and with a secret 
doubt in their souls whether the same logie by which they 
had conquered would not have warranted something much 
more revolutionary, something like an abdication of the 
Church’s right to assert any living divine authority at all,— 
something like a surrender of everything beyond a grand 
historical inheritance and a consequent position of great moral 
influence and dignity. Thus the victory of the very party 
which Cardinal Antonelli is said to favour might very well end 
in verifying his fears. On the other hand, they may be verified 
from the opposite issue,—the issue which he doubtless anti- 
cipates with the greater dread. If the enthusiasts of the 
Church conquer; if the tendency of the recent Roman decisions 
be approved and developed by the Council; if the Syllabus 
be countersigned by the authority of the assembled pre- 
lates; if the bodily assumption of the Virgin be de- 
fined; if the fire of zeal by which the reigning Pontiff 
has been long consumed be fanned into a flame; if the 
Council do not separate till they have declared that the Pope 
is by divine ordinance the true mouth-piece of the Church, and 
that his deliberate dogmatic teaching is the teaching of the 
Holy Ghost,—then it is probable enough that discouragement 
and reaction, the secret doubt and the pallor of indifference, 
will be for a time merged in a momentary flash of enthusiasm 
and ecclesiastical exultation; but that the chill will come later, 
and with all the greater shock, when the glow of enthusiasm is 
over, and the Bishops separate to find their flocks sturdily 
supporting monarchs who are rebellious sons of the Church, 
carrying by acclamation marriage laws which the Church 
anathematizes, insisting on Concordats which are little better 
than acts of defiance, investigating new sciences which the 
Church condemns as inconsistent with her inspired records, 
clamouring for an education which she cannot sanction, and 
jealously guarding a liberty of action which, in principle, she 
abhors. When they think of the gallant old man whom they 
have solemnly pronounced to be the mouthpiece of the Holy 
Ghost, and find that his inspired heart and mind absolutely 
ignore the whole region of mental and moral activity in which 
their people live, and into some sort of contact with which 
they are compelled to come every day, they will hardly be able 
to suppress the thought that the most solemn act of their 
lives has been something equivalent to an elaborate decision 
that the head of one of the greatest of earthly institutions has 
been empowered by God to pronounce infallibly upon all 
that is taking place in one of the most distant of the 
stars, but unfortunately of empowered to explain its practical 
bearing on anything that happens now and here. 

We hold, then, that the work of the next half-year,—for it 
seems likely that the Council cannot well break up before St. 
Peter's Day, June 29, 1870,—whether it gives the Roman 
enthusiasts or the Roman diplomatists a triumph, can hardly 
fail to be a time pregnant with fate for the Roman Church, 
and therefore for the civilized world,—for it is hardly possible 
to over-estimate the great effects which may follow from the 
collapse of such a historical power as she has exercised for 
centuries, and the semblance of which at least she exercises 
still. Let us remember that hers is the only spiritual power in 
the world which assumes or attempts to be cosmopolitan. 
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Mahometanism, once so aggressive, is the most stationary of all. | able portion,—the only genuinely enthusiastic portion, —of the 
The national Christian Churches are bounded by race, and look | Roman Church, and suppose Pio Nono to be almost imme- 


with despair on the problem of adapting themselves to the 
genius of a new peuple. Anglicanism indeed is high of heart 
in its attempt to convert “the heathen” wherever English 
colonies prepare the way; but Anglicanism does not even assert 
that it has a mission to Germans, or Italians, or Frenchmen, 
or Russians. The only Church in the earth which really 
believes in its own power quite to overstep all the boundaries of 
race and the facilities of political opportunity, is the Roman 
Church. No other would ever have ventured to parcel out 
Protestant England into dioceses. No other would have dared 
to demand submission from the universal earth-subduing and 
earth-subdued Yankee. Infirm and crippled though she be, 
the Roman Church is still the only one who has the courage 
to be cosmopolitan, and claim the right to link nation with 
nation, and literature with literature. We assembled a Council 
two years ago from a breadth of earth over which it was 
proudly said that the sun never sets; but its “ fathers” were 
all men of one stock and one tongue, and when they had 
met together, they wisely ventured on nothing further than 
the issue of a meaningless epistle, something in the style 
of a spurious letter by Clement of Rome. The Bishops 
now assembled in Rome are of all languages, and would 
find it impossible to understand even that voice of the Holy 
Ghost which is supposed to speak to them through the 
Council, but for the influence of the Church itself in im- 
posing a certain crude knowledge of Latin,—often of the very 
slenderest,—on the clergy of all lands,—<Asiatic, African, 
European, American, Australian. Such an assembly is, at 
least, an extraordinary testimony to the cosmopolitanism of 
the great Church which seems trembling to its fall; and who 
can doubt that that fall, whenever it comes, will be followed 
by a great temporary loosening of the faith in human unity,— 
in spite of the electric telegraph,—by a deepening of the 
chasm between nation and nation, by the loss of at least a 
most potent spell over the imagination of the world,—by a 
contraction of the spiritual ideal of every Church? This ideal 
even Protestants, even Sceptics, even Positivists have owed, 
and have owned that they owed, to the Roman Church, the 
only Church which has really succeeded in uniting the bond 
between any one ecclesiastical centre and the distant circum- 
ference of human intelligence and energy. 

But if the consequence of the collapse of Romanism would 
be in this way a loss of power to the human race, think only 
of the gain of power which would result from the final death 
of sacerdotal ideas,—for where would they linger effectually if 
they were once extinguished in the bosom of the Roman com- 
munion ?—from the final blow to the system of arbitrary 
authority exercised over the intellect and the conscience, 
from the new life which would flow into a faith and science 
resting on the steady accumulation of moral and _intel- 
lectual facts and the personal life of the conscience in 
Christ,—from the final triumph of moral and intellectual 
order and freedom. It would doubtless be a new life subject to 
great anarchy at first; but the old authoritative systems have 
themselves been of late little more than anarchy just kept 
under by the authority of prescription and tradition; and we 
can only hope for the new order from the complete recogni- 
tion that it is to have no arbitrary or capricious foun- 
dation. Whoever underrates the effect of the collapse of 
the Roman system on the world, has failed to see how the 
magic of its influence and the splendour of its history have 
really dominated the imagination of every authoritative 
system,—the evangelical literalism not excluded,—in the 
Christian world, The ‘private judgment’ of Protestants 
has hitherto been a mere compromise between the law of 
conscience and the “ law of the spirit of life in Jesus Christ ” 
on the one hand, and the haunting conception of a final Auman 
infallibility, attainable somewhere,—the where not exactly speci- 
fied,—on the other. It seems to us likely enough that the 
first grand and positive definition of human infallibility, will 
be the signal for the first universal and logical insurrection 
against it. 

But it would be quite unfair to the Roman Church for any 
writer who asserts and even zealously maintains his own, no 
less than her fallibility, not to admit that there may bea 
reverse to this picture,—that it might by possibility happen 
that this great act of faith in Pio Nono,—for an act of faith 
it undoubtedly is,—m/yit result in a great temporary reanima- 
tion of the Church over which he rules. Suppose the centre 





diately followed by a Pope of great genius as well as great 


| virtues, might he not well be, in the hands of God, the 


instrument of wonderful and most salutary reforms ? Might 
we not, for instance, yet owe to his influence something like 
that federation of the great Powers of the world for the 
settlement of international differences, and the extine. 
tion of opportunities for war, of which a mind so utterly 
Protestant as Cobden’s dreamed? What magic influence 
might not be exercised by a Pope commanding the enthusiasm 
of Roman Catholic nations as an infallible doctor, and the 
sincere admiration and respect of all civilized nations what- 
ever? Might he not exterminate slavery, refine and mellow 
the vulgarity of modern democracy, curb and chasten the 
selfishness of modern aristocracy, bridge over the terrible 
chasms of European society, exercise a certain spell over the 
consciences even of Protestant monarchs, and, in a word, give, 
even to those of us who renounced his claim to personal 
infallibility as a blasphemous error which only the 
charm of so great a history as that of Rome could 
excuse, our best and completest conception of the Vicegerent 
of Christ upon earth? We can at least conceive it. We 
know of no monopoly of Divine favour for Protestants, 
and we should be well pleased if the sunset of the 
great Church of Rome were to prove, under the favour 
of Providence, as glorious as its dawn. The Bishops 
assembling at Rome are, no doubt, entering on a work of 
great danger and peril. ‘Into the jaws of death rode the 
eight hundred,” is a line not quite inapplicable to their enter- 
prise. That this perilous adventure will, sooner or later, end 
in defeat, final defeat to the principle of their Church, we 
cannot as Protestants entertain a doubt. May it be one not 
without true honour and glory to themselves,—and not without 
a great amount of good to the world, arising as well from 
what they necessarily fail in, as also from what they may 
incidentally achieve. 





THE SECRET OF SADOWA. 


HE North German Correspondent of December 4 publishes 

a statement which has somehow escaped attention in 

this country, but which seems to us, if it be correct, to involve 
a very grave charge against both the Kaiser and the Emperor 
of the French. The Correspondent, as our readers know, is a 
little sheet printed at Berlin, on one side only, published in 
three languages at once, and transmitted by post chiefly to 
editors and politicians. It must be subsidized in some form 
or other, or it could not be issued; it has unusually early and 
correct intelligence on all diplomatic subjects ; and it is regarded 
on the Continent as the organ of the Prussian bureau of foreign 
affairs, so much so, that it is frequently quoted by the Tele- 
graphic Agency, which is under strict official control, as the 
“semi-official Correspondenz.” One of the objects of its con- 
ductors for some time past has been to show that Prussia in 
1866 drew the sword mainly from patriotic motives, and it 
has now made a statement which, unless disproved, is a final 
justification of Prussia, while it reflects an indelible discredit 
upon the Kaiser Francis Joseph and the Emperor Napoleon. 
A writer in the Edinburgh Review, evidently familiar with 
German politics and political personages, affirmed in its last num- 
ber that Count von Bismarck had cheated the King, had showed 
him the daily attacks on Prussia in the Vienese journals while con- 
cealing the provocation given by those of Berlin, and had, in fact, 
annihilated Austria to avenge a personal pique. The Corre- 
spondent, fired by the charge, which in the pages of the 
Edinburgh Review might become historical, first denies that the 
King either was or could be deceived as to anything passing 
in his capital, and then makes in italics—a most unusual 
proceeding in its columns—the following astounding declara- 
tion :—“ It is well known to the initiated that Venice had been 
ceded to France before a shot was fired in 1866, and that on 
the 12th June of that year, one day after the letter of the 
Emperor Napoleon to the Minister Drouyn de Lhuys, a con- 
vention was concluded between the Cabinets of Vienna and 
Paris, according to which France, after the overthrow of 
Prussia, was to be indemnified by compensations, or, in other 
words, by the left bank of the Rhine.” It was that Conven- 
tion, continues the writer, which forced King William into a 
war absolutely necessary to save his kingdom from dismember- 
ment. He waged, in fact, both for Germany and for Prussia, 


of infallibility really defined as in the Pope, and suppose | a war of self-defence. 
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It is not, of course, for mere publicists like ourselves either | and who on the surface had no right to receive it even in trast ; 
to affirm or deny the truth of a story the full details of which but even with this interpretation, we should be glad to hear 
can be known to but four or five statesmen in Europe, but it the story finally disproved. The entire intrigue smacks too 
will, we think, strike our readers as one which ought to be very much of the eighteenth century, of the time when Sovereigns 
promply denied by one or both of the great personages implicated, | made war as they listed, and regarded territory as a legitimate 
for it touches them both very nearly. If it is true, then the | object alike of sale and plunder. It tends to increase that 
Emperor of Austria did, in spite of all professions, sell German |} profound distrust in the sincerity of politicians which, 
territory, in order to avenge himself upon a strictly German | more than any other cause, baffles every effort to secure the 
foe, and, moreover, did, by a distinct agreement, invite the | peace of Europe, or the reduction of the armaments which 
armed foreigner to invade the fatherland. That is an offence |now weigh so heavily upon her energies. If any part 
which no German ever forgives, one which, if clearly | of the story is correct, every statesman concerned in it 
proved, would for ever prevent the possibility of Francis ‘comes out of it more or less a different man from the man 
Joseph recovering influence outside the frontier of his here- | he had professed to be. The Emperor Napoleon, the friend 
ditary dominion. He deliberately betrayed the race to which | and representative of the nationalities, intrigues for the absorp- 
he was appealing ; and it is difficult to believe that he did | tion of provinces peopled by unwilling foreigners of another race, 
not also betray his most intimate, steadfast ally, the Catholic | language, and cultivation; the Head of the House of Hapsburg, 
Government of Bavaria; for Napoleon, if he had once resolved | and therefore of European Conservatism, declares war for the 








on playing so tremendous a game, would have bzen satisfied 
with no reward short of the Rhine from Basle down to the 
sea, thus swallowing the Palatinate at a bite. On the other | 
hand, the Emperor Napoleon, if this story is true, must not 
only have hesitated to attack Prussia after Sadowa,—for | 
that is admitted,—but have hesitated after the most 
solemn engagements, ratified by a promise of a defi- 
nite price for his complicity and assistance. He had | 
contemplated the dismemberment of Prussia, he had 
arranged for his own reward, and when his ally had risked | 
the very existence of his dynasty he did not advance to his 
side. The statement as it stands would be received in France 
with a perfect howl of rage, directed at once against the 
Emperor Napoleon and the Prussian Court, and even to 
Englishmen who believe that Napoleon is a plotter and that 
Hapsburghs fight for their own hand, many known facts of | 
current politics will seem to militate against the story. If it | 
is true, the convention was known to King William before he | 
commenced his march, and why did he not proclaim it when 
it would have paralyzed the moral power of Austria and the 
physical power of the minor States? It is hard, too, to believe 
that a Sovereign who had been thus deserted, who had seen 
himself compelled to accept a humiliating peace because the 
ally pledged to aid him in this very enterprise would not 
move, could immediately have opened the most friendly nego- 
tiations with his betrayer, and have maintained for three 
years the strict alliance which has obviously existed between 
Paris and Vienna. Kings are very placable when their 
interests are concerned, but there are limits to human nature 
even in Kings; and although the Kaiser pardoned Napoleon 
for deserting Maximilian, he would scarcely have condoned a 
treachery to himself. 

There must be at least exaggeration in the statement of 
the Correspondent, if it has any foundation, and, we believe, on 
the evidence of known facts, that the exaggeration is of this 
kind. Napoleon did not pledge himself to join Austria in 
dismembering Prussia, knowing full well that a French ad- 
vance would rouse all Germany to arms. He believed, how- 
ever, most fully in the superiority of the Austrian Army, and | 
he did pledge himself not only not tointerfere with, but to ap- 
prove the Austrian movement, in consideration of the cession of 
Venetia, and of permission to take what he could upon the 
Rhine ; and he assured the Kaiser, by convention or otherwise, 
that in the event of the war going against him he would pre- 
vent any sacrifice of his hereditary territories. This pledge 
the Emperor redeemed. Count von Bismarck openly stated in 
Parliament that concessions were made to the French Em- 
peror, and that the King was disposed to exact more than in 
the face of French resistance he himself considered safe. It 
is believed in Berlin that the point of which the King at first 
made a sine gud non was the cession of Bohemia, and nothing 
could be more natural. His Majesty knew that his rival had 
intended to seize Silesia, and he felt it unjust that the 
Kaiser who had raised the war and fought the battle 
should lose nothing, while the pettier princes, to whom he was 
far less hostile, should lose so very much. He was, however, 
at last compelled to give in, and at the close of the negotia- 
tions the world beheld the unusual spectacle of a principal 
retreating without territorial loss,—for the Austrians did not 
hope to keep their share of Schleswig-Holstein,—while his 
pettier abettors were deprived of their independence. 

It is conceivable, with this interpretation, that the Cor- 
respondent's assertion may be correct, more especially as it 
explains that most inexplicable of transactions, the cession of 
Venetia in the midst of a war to a sovereign who took no 
part in it, who notoriously could not govern the province, 























headship of Germany while selling German soil to a revolution- 
ary power; and even the King of Prussia, while calling on his 
people for limitless sacrifices, keeps back from them the secret of 
all others most important for them to know. He may plead that 
he acted in their interest, as, the secret once revealed, Napoleon 
might have openly joined the Kaiser; but the proceeding, 
nevertheless, belongs to a rceyime which we all hoped was 
ended, the r¢gime under which intrigue was diplomacy and 
secrecy statecraft, and the people a flock of sheep led, whether 
to pasture or destruction, by bell-wethers whose movements 
they were as unable to guide as to control. 


THE WORKMEN’S REVOLT IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


SORT of revolution has just occurred in Massachusetts 
i which is well worthy the consideration of all British 
politicians. For the first time, we believe, in the history of 
America the Unionist workmen have asserted themselves to be 
a separate political power in the land, with interests and 
objects differing from those of their fellow-citizens. The 
movement is the more important because Massachusetts is the 
best educated State in the Union, and unpopular as she 
has become, still takes the lead in forming that New 
England opinion which, though its power is decaying, 
still helps to leaven opinion throughout the States. It 
appears from an account in the Nation that during last 
winter a petition was presented to the Legislature of 
the State asking a charter for a body called the 
“Knights of St. Crispin,” which turned out to be a Trades’ 
Union of Massachusetts shoemakers composed of a great 
number of lodges. The shoemakers of Massachusetts are, we 
have some reason to believe, an exceptionally numerous body, 
owing to their relation with a class of small freeholders who 
in that State cultivate their farms for eight months in the 
year, and during the other four make shoes; and the petition 
was not ill-received. The Charter, however, was found on 
examination to contain the following clause :—* Article LX.— 
No member shall take any person to work at any part or parts 
of the boot and shoe trade who has never worked at any 
branch of the trade at least twelve calendar months, without 
the permission of the lodge of which he is a member ; pro- 
vided, that this shall not be construed to prevent a father 
learning his own son.” It was understood that this clause 
would be strictly interpreted, and that the “ Knights” were 
supported by the great body of shoemakers, and the petition 
was therefore denounced as non-Republican, as tending to set 
up an “aristocracy, or at least an hereditary caste of shoe- 
makers,” who would monopolize the business, and transform 
the trade into a close corporation. The Legislature, therefore, 
refused the Charter, being, it would seem, emboldened by the 
failure during the previous year of a “workman's leagae,” 
which had for its object the legislative abolition of every cor- 
poration not based on the co-operative principle. The shoe- 
makers, however, nothing daunted, retired to form “a work- 
ing-man’s party,” which they organized in silence, and without 
exciting any considerable alarm. At last, however, a new list 
of names appeared as candidates, all of them utterly unknown, 
and a “platform,” or declaration of principles, which the 
Nation does not give, but which seems to take its breath away, 
and both list and platform were enthusiastically accepted by 
numbers of workmen, who succeeded in returning to the 
Legislature some thirty representatives according to the 
Nation, but according to a letter from Mr. Conolly twenty- 
one, of whom seventee» are shoemakers. This number is not 
a majority, but i+ fs large enough to give a preponderance to 
the party which it joins, and it seems to be seriously appre- 
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hended that the Legislature may be compelled to yield, or see | 


the Labour Party next year make an effort for the mastery of 
the Lower House. The apprehension may be exaggerated, but 
it must not be forgotten that Massachusetts men remember 
with a sort of horror the movement of some fifteen years ago, 
when the “ Know-Nothing” party, “born in a night to dis- 
appear in a day,” revolutionized the State, carried the Legis- 
lature, superseded the officials, and broke up the traditions of 
the steadiest government in America in pursuit of an impracti- 
cable idea of confining votes to born Americans. 

It is very unwise to depreciate the importance of a move- 
ment like this by declaring that it is contrary to the rules of 
political economy, and must come to nothing. It must, no 
doubt, eventually ; but it may come io a great deal in the 
meantime. The ‘Knights of St. Crispin ’’ do but express in 
a rough way a feeling which is breaking out in all countries— 
a sense that life under unrestricted competition is getting 
too hard and bitter for handicraftsmen, or indeed for labourers 
of any kind. They do not get enough, they think, in the 
general distribution, and their impulse, like that of their 
betters, is to make their portion more either by obtaining a share 
in the profit of capital, or by turning the trade into a profes- 
sion, with restrictive rules upon admission. To the first view 
we owe much of the success of the Co-operative movement, 
more especially in Paris, and the Massachusetts demand of 
last year for its legislative extension; to the second, we owe 
the Trades’ Unions, which have so extensive an authority among 
ourselyes. There is more to be said for the second plan than 
Englishnten of the upper-class are, as a rule, at all willing 
to allow. It is quite certain that the men are thus far 
right, that a restriction such as that contemplated by the 
Massachusetts shoemakers would be followed by a decided rise 
in the standard of wages within that trade. People must have 
shoes. People cannot make shoes by mother-wit. Consequently, 
a society with a monopoly of the art and mystery of making 
shoes would be able to keep up the price, either by fixing a 
selling price,—as the Chinese shoemakers of Calcutta, the 
strictest and most prosperous Trades’ Union in the world, do, 
—or by charging heavy fees for the admission of apprentices, 
which would probably be the American plan. Nor is it quite 
fair to say that shoes would, when the system had been per- 
fected, necessarily be bad. The Union might rule that the 
work should be good, as several English Unions do, and 
might, with its quasi-hereditary character, set up an extra- 
ordinarily high standard of work, as the close professions have 
generally tried to do, and as several trades in England have 
nearly succeeded in doing. The real injury done is not there, 
so much as in the general injury inflicted on the community, 
first, by Protectionist taxation, and, next, by the unnatural 
restriction of careers. Every man wants boots; one man in 
ten makes boots; and nine are taxed in order that the one 
should be more comfortable, or have more leisure, or be 
better educated. This is the first and, as it seems to us, the 
inevitable result of such restrictions as those advocated by the 
Knights of St. Crispin, and it is one which cannot be justified by 
anyrule except one which would justify the levying of an income- 
tax to be distributed among all workmen who are insufficiently 


been passed by New Hampshire, disallowing the marriage of 
cousins; but emigration is there so easy, and the power of 
undoing a blunder so great, that electors acquire a courage 
which amounts to audacity. We wish no harm to Massa. 
chusetts, but we could find in our hearts not to be displeased 
if her Trades Unions did get a reign long enough to let the 
world see how much and how little of truth there is in theories 
which, we may rely on it, will never be dissipated until they 
have been tried ; and if tried, will shake the foundations of al] 
existing society. 





THE RECIPROCITARIANS. 


T is a pity not only that so many people will talk of what 
they do not understand, but that so few will take the trouble 

to understand what is so completely within the province of 
strict and demonstrable science to explain. The Reciproci- 
tarians, as we take leave to call them,—they deserve a clumsy 
name, even better than O'Connell's fishwife deserved to be 
called a parallelopiped, for they take a vast deal of trouble to 
confuse the public mind about what is really very simple,— 
the Reciprocitarians exhibit two very unfavourable intellectual 
symptoms,—they are excessively irrelevant in the vast amount 
of talk with which they do indulge us ; and the moment they 
come to the point where we are hoping to learn what remedy 
they really do propose for the troubles, real and fanciful, under 
which England is just now suffering, that moment they are 
dumb. What they appear to insist on is,—(1) that there is 
a good deal of stagnation of trade in England, which is 
admitted; (2) that we should be a good deal better off if 
France and America and other countries did not keep out our 
manufactures by a high protective tariff, which is also 
admitted ; (5) that our Free-trade measures, though right 
in themselves but for the want of reciprocity, are somehow 
responsible,—how, they are careful not to tell us,—for that 
want of reciprocity ; (4) that by a little inquiry we should be 
able to make out how they were wrong, and to put the 
matter right again. Now, as we have said, these worthy 
persons are entirely right on the first and second heads, on 
which they speak out very intelligibly, and explain themselves 
with perfect lucidity. But then, no one differs from them on 
these points at all, and it is simply irrelevant to keep crying 
aloud that we are ill, and should be better if some one else 
would do his duty by us, without any practical suggestion at 
all as to how we are to persuade or compel those persons who 
are insensible to their duty to do it. No sensible man com- 
plains aloud that he is poor, and that if his friends would but 
do him common justice he should be rich, unless he has some 
specific means, in which public opinion is likely to help, of 
compelling the said friends to do him justice. We may fairly 
assume that, though the Reciprocitarians are, right in their 
first two perfectly unquestioned premisses, that there is a great 
dullness just now in English enterprise, and that a free-trade 
policy in America and France would probably do much to 
remove this paralysis, yet that all the significance of 
their movement lies in the last two positions, which 
are perilously vague, as well as, so far as they are 





paid. Even that rule, however, which is the Socialist one, 
that reward should be proportioned to need and not to out- 
turn, will not cover the other injustice, the denial of careers. | 
If a man has any rights at all—and no free State can absolutely | 
deny that proposition—he has a right to make shoes if he can, 
and in depriving him of it the majority rob him of a power 
which is, in fact, a property. He has no right, perhaps, to 
make bad shoes, and we are by no means clear that the right 
to enforce a “‘ pass examination ’’ may not be fairly claimed by 
the members of any trade, as well as by any employers; but | 
he certainly has, if competent, a right to work. The rule of 
St. Crispin refuses him that right, and is, and must be, there- 
fore, an oppression, which would ultimately rouse a resistance 
as vehement and as dangerous as any other form of despotism. 

We have called serious attention to this matter, because we 
believe that laws of this kind, and not laws for the redivision 
of property, are the objects through which the proletariat, as | 
it rises to the surface, will seek to turn its new power into | 
means of comfortable existence, and because we are not} 
without a belief—for which our Yankee correspondent will | 
scourge us—that this section of the great problem, the possi- 
bility of organizing society on a basis which is not purely 
competitive, may first of all be tried by some American State. 
They dare make experiments there which cMYer societies cannot 
attempt. No European country, for example, -ould venture | 
on the law—as we think, the very absurd law—which ],as just | 





| back upon the right path. 


intelligible, utterly false in their drift, namely, that 
we could have done something which we failed to do 
at the time of the French Treaty of Commerce to compel 
greater reciprocity; and next, that thorough inquiry 
now will show us how to remedy our mistake, and get 
Worthy Mr. Newdegate, who, if 
he has not the clearest head in the world, never voluntarily 
disguises his meaning, said pretty plainly at Manchester on 
Monday that he wants a return to Protection. ‘Tis opinion 
was that we must begin by a modification of the system of 


'free imports, and progress most carefully. The abandonment 


of import duties as a source of revenue was a system at 
which the Americans scoffed; it was a system adopted by 
no other country in the world.” Even that is evasive lan- 
guage, for Mr. Newdegate knows as well as any man that “ the 
abandonment of import duties as a source of revenue” has 
never been broached by any statesman in England, and that 
import duties are now the source of a very great revenue annu- 
ally, that the only thing we have seriously abandoned is import 
duties as a source of protection, which was what Mr. Newde- 
gate meant, but did not feel the courage tosay. Spirits, wine, 
sugar, tea, &c., are all taxed asa source of revenue. What 
we have given up is every duty on articles produced in Great 
Britain, and this is evidently what Mr. Newdegate really 
wishes to restore. “‘Far be it from him to say that it was 
not good economy to buy in the cheapest market and sell 
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in the dearest ; but this [the French] Treaty was not in | an imbecile and destructive policy which would result if we 
favour of free trade. It was the most direct violation of | joined them, than they would if we still held to our 
it.” In conclusion, Mr. Newdegate said he was quite with own wiser policy; but is it worth while to inflict a certain 
them about Reciprocity, “ which he considered to be the neces- | persecution, for the sake of a very problematic and even impro- 
sary compensating element in the modern system of free | bable result, on the United States, when every thorn which we 
trade. Were England again bound to France, she would be | press into their flesh must necessarily enter our own as well ? 
like a man in debt who is confined in his dealing to a par- | What can be sillier than to try to expedite the conversion of 
ticular shop, for while binding herself to impose no import | the United States to the very simple doctrine of Free Trade, 
duties, she would get no equivalent restrictions to prevent a | by a process which confesses that we ourselves value it so little 
discount upon her exports being charged in the form of ‘for ourselves that we are willing to forego it for a season, by 
duties.” And that is really what all these mysterious and way of punishing them, and so inducing them to come to 
roundabout demands for inquiry mean,—they do not mean terms ¢ If any man assured us that, being fully satisfied of 
that inquiry is wanted at all, but that the advocates of inquiry | the infinite advantages of good-temper by his own experience, 
are anxious to gain a little time for the propagation of the he was yet going to indulge in ill-temper in order to make us 
doctrine openly professed by Mr. Newdegate, that after the | feel the suffering it caused, and to induce us to compromise 








expiration of the Treaty we should put back all the unpleasant 
restrictions we can on French commerce till France consents 
to take off her heavier duties on British manufactures ; and 
that in like manner, apparently, we should tell America 
that her corn (and cotton ?) shall not come here free of charge, 
unless she removes the heavy duty from our exported manu- 
factures. That is what this mysterious agitation really means, 
if it means anything. This is what Mr. Newdegate meant, 
this is what Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., meant, this is what the 
chairman of the Manchester meeting, Mr. Richard Haworth, 
meant. And this is what we assert, that any intelligent girl or 
boy of sixteen, who had mastered the most elementary treatise 
on political economy, could show these eminent persons that 
they were great geese for meaning. 
Let us look a little at the lever which the Reciprocitarians 
appear to suppose that England has in her hands for pro- 
ducing this revolution of opinion in America and France, 
and whether the application of it would hurt her own hands 
less than it would move the obstacle to which it is to be 
applied. Take the case of the American protective duties 
first. Undoubtedly they are the most onerous, and probably 
the most mischievous to England. A working-man, Mr. 
Hewins, in the discussion at Birmingham last Saturday, put 
the case as to “ fairness ”’ clearly enough ; but, as our readers 
will see, he, too, was bitten by Mr. Newdegate’s sophisms :-— 
“ He gave as an illustration of the working of the present Free- 
Trade principle the case of two manufacturers, one residing in 
the Bull-Ring, and the other at Bordesley. The man in the 
Bull-Ring manufactures certain goods and takes them to 
Bordesley to sell. He had no objection to that. But sup- 
posing that when the man in Bordesley had manufactured 
certain goods, with the intent of bringing them to the Bull- 
Ring to sell, he was stopped on his journey by a man on 
Deritend Bridge, who demanded a toll of 7s. before he passed, 
would they say that was fair? Then if it was not fair to 
charge for taking goods over the little river, it was not fair to 
charge for taking them over the great river. He was a free- 
trader, but he believed in what was just and right; yet he 
believed that on the British Government making the bargain 
with America, Brother Jonathan got the best of us.” Now 
the delusion there, like the delusion in Mr. Newdegate’s mind, 
and in the minds of all these wilfully blind fanatics for Reci- 
procity, lies in the absurd notion that Brother Jonathan in this 
transaction not merely does us an injury,—which is true,—but 
is able to profit by the injury, or, as Mr. Hewins says, to 
“get the best of us,” and the implied notion that we should be 
only serving him out and trimming the balance by retaliating 
on him in like fashion. Brother Jonathan “gets the better 
of us’ only in the sense in which the Hindoo who commits 
suicide because an Englishman insults him gets the better of 
the Englishman. Is it worth while—this is the simple ques- 
tion at the bottom of the whole misty agitation,—is it worth 
while severely to hurt ourselves only because the process by 
which we do so will inevitably hurt another too? Is it a 








wise mode of bringing pressure to bear on America, to punish 
the United States on the same principle on which a wilful child | 
will punish its mamma for not ordering his favourite dish by | 
refusing to eat altogether ? Perhaps some one will say that it ¢+ | 
worth the child’s while to go fasting for once, if he finds | 
that the result is to procure him his own way in future. 

But how long are we to be seriously advised to abstain from | 
American corn and cotton, in the hope that we shall compel | 
America to let in our manufactures free? Is that result, in| 
any limited time, probable? Is it a bit more probable or near, | 
is it even so probable or near, as it will be if we leave the | 
Americans to find out their own interests, and do not insist on | 
starving ourselves in order to make them begin to look blue ? No 
doubt they would suffer more by that national co-operation in 


the matter with him and be good-tempered together in 
future, should we believe him ?—and much more if he put 
his threat in practice, should we not very soon be at blows 
with him, and he himself entirely oblivious of his original 
purpose ? 

But the Reciprocitarians will tell us we have no right to 
fix attention on America. It so happens we could not pos- 
sibly diminish the supply of American corn and cotton without 
obviously and enormously aggravating the distress of our labour- 
ing classes by raising the price of their food, and immensely 
exaggerating the very mischief which is now causing such a 
paralysis in Lancashire. But we could afford, some people 
will say, to give the French a lesson about their wines and 
manufactures,—we could afford to make the French wine 
country feel our displeasure, and suffer for the sins of the 
French manufacturing districts. Nay, we could make those 
manufacturing districts themselves feel our displeasure if we 
only chose to put on import duties on the special kinds of 
French cottons which now compete successfully in our mar- 
kets with English cottons, and soexclude them. Why should 
not either or both of these strokes of policy be adopted ¢ 
Why not, indeed, except that they must do us pure harm, 
and would in all probability be the very last methods by 
which we should be likely to convince Protectionist France 
that it is wrong? If we only punished the French wine dis- 
stricts for the sins of the French manufacturing Protectionists, 
we should either pay more for our wine, and so have less to save 
and invest in industrial operations, or we should have a 
poorer wine at the same price, and be sheer losers in quality 
by the transaction. Is that worth while, for the sake of snub- 
bing the French? But we might really promote new cotton 
manufactures—new industry—in England by embarking 
boldly in a reciprocity policy, and putting /eavy duties on the 
French cottons till such time as they take off their duties on 
ours? Of course we could, and provisional protectionism of 
that sort seems to us by far the most candid and plausible 
policy that has been suggested; but we should suffer 
even more by that stroke of business than by merely 
compelling ourselves to drink dearer or worse wine than 
before. In the first place, we should be encouraging and brib- 
ing capitalists to go into a business which would cease to be 
remunerative directly the ‘provisional’ condition of things 
for which it was avowedly established had ceased,—which 
could never survive the taking-off the duty. We should 
deliberately foster ecther a permanent system of protection, 07 a 
hollow enterprise liable to sudden collapse. If the former, the 
disavowal of protectionism by our Reciprocitarians is at once 
shown to be utterly false,—for they would mean not only 
protection, but permanent protection. And what should we 
be doing for the nation? We should be spending more on a 
particular class of articles than we could get them for from 
France, ¢. e3 we should be wasting wealth. But we should be 
employing labour? No doubt, but the capital which employs 
it would be there all the same, and could be employed in some 
industry in which we have more advantage than the French, 
instead of less, and employed, of course, to greater advantage. 
Protection does not create capital. It only tempis it into a bad 
and unnatural investment, to the great loss of the nation. Put 
it how they will, the Reciprocitarians wish us to inflict a cer- 
tain and serious injury on ourselves for the sake of a very 
unlikely benefit, which we should have far more chance of 
securing by the ordinary spread of rational argument. If 
they do not want us to foster a temporary enterprise, 
certain to fail in the end, they want us to foster enter- 
prises that are permanently and needlessly wasteful: and 
we do not know which proposal of the two is the more 
impertinent. 
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DR. TROWER BEARING TESTIMONY. 
\ANNOT we find some form or invent some rule under 
which ecclesiastical persons can make their protest against 
anything which they are quite powerless to prevent, known to the 
public, and so be done with it? Ordinary people, when annoyed, 
say by the rainfall or a new Act, fire off a letter to their favourite 
newspaper, or if the subject is of general interest, to the Times, 


and if it is accepted, feel a pleasant sense that they have discharged | 


a duty, and are individual persons in the world, not quite lost, like 


most of us, in the huge mass. A mana little more distinguished 


gives lectures or talks to agricultural chambers, or if time and 
A 7 

circumstances are very favourable, seconds a vote of thanks to his 

county member and relieves himself of his protest then, generally | 


in the form of a prediction of unnumbered woes. A member of 


Parliament “ explains himself to his constituents,” and tells them ! 


how the Act in question was carried in spite of him, how this 
form of resistance and that broke down in consequence of So-and- 
So’s faintheartedness, and of the virulence of the Press, and of the 


deluded condition of the public mind ; and is reported at length in | 


his local newspaper, and in brief in a metropolitan one, and feels 
az if somehow bitterness had gone out of him. 
dignified entity, a peer, hasa mode of protest afforded him by law, 
can insist on having his opinion recorded at full length in the 
‘* Journals of the House,” books which, we suppose, are actually in 
existence, but which no human being not in the employ of the House 
ever looked at; and if some friendly journal in a day or two gives 
his protest a corner, he is quite happy, and even entertains, we 


suspect, a certain sense of victory over his victorious but silent 


opponents, as one who will go down to history, while they will be 


forgotten. Only the ecclesiastical person in a fuss to announce that | 


he disagrees with everybody else seems entirely at a loss how to ex- 
pend his temper on the world. He has his pulpit, it is true, but 
somehow, unless he is very eminent indeed, that does not satisfy him. 
The protest there does not reach the world at large, and he wants 
the world at large to feel a certain sense of uneasiness, or at least 
of interest, because he does not agree. He can, it is true, write 
letters, in any number and of almost any length. It is a sort of 
etiquette with most journalists to let any clergyman of the Esta- 


blished Church say his say in their columns without hindrance, | 


just as it is an etiquette to listen to his sermons without reply or 
criticism audible within the building. 
letter, even if it were written by the Bishop of Cork, which the 
Standard would not publish; and there are, no doubt, journals 
equally complaisant upon the other side. Somehow, however, 
ecclesiastics are seldom content with this form of publicity. ‘They 


have a notion, we fear, that most of their letters, like most of their | 


sermons, are unanswered, because it is considered slightly in- 
decorous and wholly useless to put in an answer to them; that 
people receive them with respect, but avail themselves of the grand 
privilege of forgetfulness, and they long, therefore, to make their 
protests more effectual, to be so disagreeable somehow that they 


cannot be passed over. As it happens, the constitution of the 


Church gives them ample opportunities for gratifying their taste. | 
It is a Church subordinate to the State, but built upon the lines 
of one which subordinated the State to itself, and, consequently, | 


enjoys all manner of rights of talking in a way so formal that the 
chatter has some of the appearance of an act. There are, for 
instance, no less than ten occasions on which Churchmen can 
protest against the appointment of a bishop, although he is legally 
made such by a single act of the civil authority, the Sovereign’s 
signature to the letter which commands the Church in his diocese to 
takehim. At suchoccasions theprotesting ecclesiastic grasps eagerly, 


most eagerly if he is of high nominal rank in a Church which in his | 


own country consists legally of a knot of small dissenting congre- 
gations, if, in fact, he is a Bishop like Dr. Trower. 
impede the law for more than a few minutes, he cannot prevent 


the thing he dislikes from occurring, he cannot even alter the | 
opinion of the public about the silliness of his own views; but he | 


can record his protest under circumstances which make it visible 
to the whole world, can make himself prominently annoying, like 
a mosquito which has somehow got inside the curtains, and 
accordingly. he does it. 

Why does he do it? We know nothing which so absolutely 
defies analysis as the kind of temper exhibited by Dr. Trower in 
putting in a powerless protest which he had no more right to put in 


than any other subject of Her Majesty, against a law which, like any | 


other subject, he was bound to obey like any other law. If it were 


an isolated case we might say that Dr. ‘Trower was an ill-conditioned | 


man, fond of notoriety on any terms, and that finding a legal 


opportunity for becoming notorious, he embraced it with rapture. 


A still more | 


We cannot imagine the 


He cannot | 


| 

| Or if the spirit were confined to priests, we might believe that 
Dr. ‘Trower was a typical priest, a man always eager to prove 
that the priesthood are above usual restraints, a view quite 
borne out by a story often told of him, his refusal of the 
Communion to the Duke of Argyle—one of the ablest de. 
fenders Orthodoxy has ever had—because he preferred other forms 
of Church government to episcopacy. But the fact is, the dis. 
position of mind which Dr. Trower betrayed is one extremely 
common among very fair-tempered portions of the laity, par. 
ticularly common, for example, among well-meaning, narrow- 
minded old ladies, who bear their testimony among their neigh- 
bours just as Dr. Trower did, in season or out of season,—rather, if 
there be any difference, preferring the latter. It is when the 
young people are most happy that such women bear their testimony 
to the truth, ‘*‘ We know not what a day may bring forth ;” when 
boxes have been bought that they inveigh against the theatre; 
when the carpet is up that they doubt whether David dancing 
before the ark is a sufficient excuse for such a frivolous amusement, 
Their objections are, they know quite well, nugatory, indeed, if 
they could be effectual the speakers would probably hold their 
, tongues; but they make their little protests, nevertheless, and 
slightly enjoy the little shadow that passes over the day, not, 
_ indeed, in a malignant way—such people are very often not malig- 
nant at all—but with the gentle purring satisfaction which comes 
of having performed an easy duty in a decidedly conspicuous style, 
We can see them now, smoothing silk gowns with self-approbatory, 
though tremulous hands. They think their motive a conscientious 
conviction, and in some cases, no doubt, they think rightly. There 
are, we believe, some minds which are deficient only in the sense 
of proportion, minds whose owners would bear their testimony 
against trifles under wholly inappropriate circumstances, and in a 
style ludicrously beyond the occasion which prompts the effort ; 
and yet, on provocation of a graver kind, would cheerfully risk the 
stake. Many a Scotch divine, who would have been burned rather 
than seem to encourage Erastianism, would, we dare say, have 
rebuked a child of three for whistling on Sunday morning. Butin 
the majority of cases the impulse to bear testimony is not the 
result of a fanaticism incapable of perspective, but of a passion 
very strong in human nature, which we may describe for once by 
the barbarous word Didacticism. It is a real pleasure to most of 
us to teach, or rather to ‘ be instructive; ” and to be instructive in 
circumstances which compel the audience to listen, and to feel the 
instruction, and to abstain from answer, is an irresistible tempta- 
tion. Nobody can tell the old lady who is bearing her testimony 
against a carpet-dance that she is a goose, and does not know 
wherein the basis of sound morals is laid; she has it all her own 
way, and feels like a curate after a successful sermon against his 
| churchwardens’ pet indulgence, or a schoolmaster after he has just 
| told his best pupil that not to learn his Horace is really to rob his 
| father. ‘The pleasure of showing superiority, the pleasure of lec- 
| turing, the pleasure of exaggeration,—in itself the most sensual 
of mental luxuries—and, let us add, for once, though the sen- 
tence is too cynical, the pleasure of giving a pain which will 
not even be remembered against the giver, far less visited on him— 
are all accumulated into one overpowering temptation to give just 
a little lecture. Of course, strong people do not feel it, or feeling 
it, defeat it; but a good many of us are not strong, and the weak 
give way, and none find it in their hearts to blame them with 
any severity. Toa mind of that kind, Bishop Trower’s opportu- 
nity on Wednesday must have been quite irresistible. ‘There was 
he, Bishop of a dissenting church in Scotland, sub-dean in Exeter, 
with a chance of lecturing the Premier, and the Queen, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and every section of the Church 
except the High and Dry, and a great congregation, and, in a 
sense, all England,—of lecturing them audibly, amid splendid 
formalities, sure to be reported, and of enjoying that delight 
without suffering anything himself or doing much harm to any 
living being,—of at most, giving a controversial foe a gentle prick, 
| and a rival party in the Church a faint and transient feeling of 
annoyance. ;We can hardly blame Dr. Trower, being Dr. Trower, 
for seizing such an opportunity of gratifying didacticism to the 
' full, even more completely than it is gratified when the stern 
father, declaring that the extravagance of the age is ruinous, 
protests that the offender ought not to sit down to dinner till he 
has expressed his penitence. Our only regret is that the natural 
passion for powerless protests is not recognized everywhere as it 18 
by the Lords, or even turned into a source of revenue. A deposit, 
i say of £2,000, to be forfeited in the event of its rejection, would 
| leave the protest equally enjoyable, and decidedly increase its 
sincerity and its effect. Perhaps, however, that would be to treat 

| the weak too sternly; and it would be better to leave them un- 
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touched, and merely close up a few of the opportunities for which 
they watch so zealously. Even old ladies have to wait for pauses 
in the bustle, before they can quote their inappropriate texts with 
fitting solemnity of effect. 





STRANGE NEWS FROM THE AUSTRALIAN SKIES. 

ORE than a year ago a discovery was announced by an 
\ astronomer in the Southern hemisphere which seemed so 
strange and so perplexing, that Sir John Herschel, commenting 
on it, remarked “that no phenomenon in astronomy had yet 
turned up presenting anything like the same interest, or calculated 
to raise so many and such momentous points for inquiry and 
speculation.” One of those mysterious nebulous masses which 
astronomers had been in the habit of regarding as galaxies, 
resembling in extent and magnificence the sidereal scheme to 
which the sun belongs, seemed to be undergoing a most astounding 
series of changes. During these winter nights, when Orion shines 
with full glory, the famous nebula which clings around his 
pendant sword presents to our northern observers an object 
similar to the nebula in question. Every one has heard of the 
strange interest which attaches to this Orion nebula, of the 
mysterious far-reaching arms which extend from it, the dark 
central vacancy, and the brilliant array of stars which the six- 
feet mirror of Lord Rosse has brought into view in the very 
heart of the nebula. But in the Southern skies there is an object 
of the same class even more glorious and more mysterious. In the 
richest part of the southern heavens, a part so rich indeed that, 
according to the argument of a well-known astronomer, the splen- 
dour of the constellations comprised in it illumines the heavens 
as anew moon would, there lies the great nebula known among 
astronomers as “the Nebula in Argo.” The Orion nebula can only 
be seen on the darkest nights, but the great Argo nebula shines 
as brilliantly as a third-magnitude star, and is scarcely obliterated 
even by the effulgence of the full moon. It is, in fact, the most 
splendid nebula in the whole heavens. Yet this glorious object, 
whose contemplation has led our most thoughtful astronomers to 
form new ideas of the grandeur of the universe, whose dimensions 
seemed immeasurable by any unit of length men could devise, 
the whole of this magnificent nebula, is drifting about like a 
cloud before a shifting wind. 

For the news which seemed so surprising to Sir John Herschel 
has just been confirmed by the revelations of a new telescope of 
enormous power. ‘The news had come, first of a!l, from a small 
telescope,—only five inches, indeed, in aperture; and it seemed 
quite possible that the weakness of this instrument (compared with 
the 19-inch reflector used by Sir John Herschel during his survey 
of the southern heavens) might have led to an erroneous impres- 
sion of change. But now the new four-fect mirror is at work 
among the southern stars. Surpassed only by the Rosse reflector 
and matched only by the fine reflector with which Lassell is sur- 
veying the heavens at Malta, the great Melbourne reflector is 
about to place our knowledge of the Southern heavens nearly 
on the same footing as that we possess respecting the Northern 
stars. And if the work to be done by this great reflector in after 
years is shadowed forth by its first great exploit, we may well look 
eagerly forward for the discoveries it will effect. 

Sir John Herschel had said, a year and more ago, that the 
strange inquiries suggested by the news then lately received about 
the Argo nebula ** must be settled.” We cannot do better than 
use the ipsissima verba of the great astronomer :—‘ The question,” 
he said, ‘‘is not one of minute variations of subordinate features, 
which may or may not be attributable to differences of optical 
power in the instruments used by different observers, as in the case 
of the Orion nebula, but of a total change of form and character— 
a complete subversion of all the greater and most striking features 
—xccompanied with an amount of relative movement between the 
star and the nebula, and of the brighter portions of the latter 
inter se, which reminds us more of the capricious changes of form 
and place in a cloud drifted by the wind, than of anything hereto- 
fore witnessed in the sidereal heavens.” 

Urged on, doubtless, by the importance thus attached to the 
question by the greatest astronomer of the day, Mr. Le Sueur 
turned the newly-mounted reflector to the great nebula. ‘The 
resu't is now before us. There seems no longer the least room to 
doubt that the nebula has changed in the most marvellous manner 
since Sir John Herschel, a third of a century ago, mapped its 





most striking features. The stars which are strewn over the 
nebula, and which had been spoken of by Sir John Herschel as | 
probably much nearer to us, have remained unchanged in position, | 


and with one exception have not changed much in relative | 
4 


brilliancy. So that Mr. Le Sueur has been led to form the opinion 
that the nebula is much nearer to us than the stars,—a view 
clearly tending to diminish our ideas of the real dimensions of the 
nebula, and so rendering the observed changes somewhat less 
astounding than they otherwise would be. Forbearing to specu- 
late, as, indeed, we have no means of forming an opinion, about the 
physical causes to which these marvellous changes may be due, let 
us consider a little the conclusion to which Mr. Le Sueur has been 
drawn. 

Because the stars seen with the nebula have remained un- 
changed while the nebula itself has shifted about so strangely, the 
opinion is suggested, says Mr. Le Sueur, that the nebula and the 
stars are in no way associated. And certainly one would expect 
to find the changes of the nebula accompanied by very remarkable 
changes in the star-group, if there were any bond of association 
between one and the other. Changes more remarkable perhaps 
than have been noticed in any other part of the sideral heavens 
might be looked for. 

What, however, if this were actually the case, despite the fixity 
observed among the stars examined by Le Sueur? We have 
spoken of one exception to the constancy of these stars in bright- 
ness, what if that exception should be more than suflicient of itself 
to compensate for the fixity of the other stars ? 

The star that has changed is the famous Eta Argis, the most 
wonderful star in the whole heavens, and only surpassed in interest 
by one object, —the Nebula in the midst of which it is situated. 

It was marked in Halley’s catalogue as a fourth-magnitude star ; 
in Lacaille’s as of the second magnitude; in 1843 it surpassed 
every star in the heavens in brilliancy except the Dog Star ;—at 
present, it cannot be seen with the naked eye. When Sir John 
Herschel was at the Cape the star was nearly at its brightest, and 
then the nebula could not be seen even on the darkest night. 
Now, when the star is invisible, the nebula shines with a lustre 
which renders it visible before the third-magnitude stars come out 
upon the evening skies ; and probably its brilliancy, if not diffused, 
would make it appear as soon each evening as though it were a 
first-magnitude star. 

Is not the idea suggested that these interchanges of light are 
not merely apparent and fortuitous? that in some way Eta Argis 
has given up its brilliancy to the surrounding nebula, to resume it 
again when the cycle of its changes is approaching completion? 
We have every reason to believe that the star's variations are 
really periodical, though the cycle of changes is exceedingly com- 
plex ; indeed, astronomers have already indicated the close of the 
present century as the epoch when the star will have resumed its 
full splendour. 

If this view is correct, the nebula must be looked upon as neither 
beyond the star-group, as Sir John Herschel surmised, nor nearer 
to us than that group, as Le Sueur thinks, but as mixed up with 
it. ‘Uhis view is not a new one. In March, 1868, long before the 
news had been received that the nebula is changing in figure, the 
author of this paper, in an article which appeared in the Student 
for that month, pointed out that there is an obvious connection 
between the nebula as depicted by Sir J. Herschel and the fixed 
stars seen in the same field. ‘‘ There is not,” he remarked, “a 
single remarkable condensation or projection in the nebula which 
is not marked by bright or clustering stars,—by stars which appear 
clearly to be /eading stars, and there are not tex (out of some 
hundreds entered), whose influence on the nebula is not clearly 
discernible.” If, now that the nebula has assumed a new figure, 
the same sort of connection should be observable, no doubt can any 
longer remain that this nebula (and therefore presumably every 
other nebula of the same type) is associated with the stars which 
are seen in the same field of view with it. 

THE SPIRITUAL RACK. 

A CURIOUS case was decided on ‘Tuesday by Lord Penzance 
fA $n the Court for Matrimonial Causes. A clergyman of 
Liverpool, Kelly by name, who has lived with his wife for twenty- 
seven years, both husband and wife being now apparently quite 
elderly,—Mrs, Kelly is over sixty,—had invested badly a sum of 
£5,000 which had been bequeathed to Mrs. Kelly by her sister, and 
which, not beiug settled upon her, of course became by the present 
law of England his absolute property ; and towards the end of 1867 
he informed his wife of this misadventure, and that a great part of 
the capital was virtually lost. We judge, by the subsequent 
narrative, that Mrs. Kelly found her husband exceedingly touchy 
on the subject, and unwilling to give her clear and exact informa- 
tion; probably he was nettled at his own ill-suecess in the matter, 
the more so as the money came to him through his wife, and he 
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felt some little responsibility to her for it. | However, this 
may have been in fact, Mrs. Kelly, not obtaining the clear account 
she wished from her husband, and anxious as to her son’s interest 
in this £5,000, applied for advice on the matter to her brother-in- 
law and also to her brother, and was by them assured that the 
money was legally at the absolute disposal of her husband, and 
that her son had no rights in the case. ‘These letters fell under 
the notice of her husband, who, already no ‘doubt touchy enough 
on the subject of the money he had lost, was disposed bitterly to resent 
the slightest appearance on his wife’s part of want of trust. Mr. 
Kelly treated these letters as acts of treachery towards himself,— 
as if his wife had been inculpating him with her brother and 
brother-in-law. At the same time, Mr. Kelly quarrelled with his 
son, and the young man left his father’s house, his mother very 
naturally taking to some extent her son’s part, which aggravated 
her husband's anger against her. Mr. Kelly now took up the idea 
that his wife was plotting and conspiring against him. He opened 
all her letters, and called her a vile traitor and apostate (i.e., from 
the faith in him). He told her that ‘*no modest woman would 
associate with her more than with a prostitute,” because ** she had 
given her confidence to another man.” He refused to eat at the 
same table with her. He occupied a separate bed-room. He 
would meet her only at prayers, when he seems to have talked at 
her. He told the servants to take orders only from him. He pro- 
hibited her from visiting her usual poor district and from attending 
the communion service. At length, in May, 1868, Mrs. Kelly's 
health gave way ; her appetite failed; she lost the sense of taste 
and smell; and a sensation of numbness in her arms threatened 
paralysis. Her physician advised her to leave home. ‘The husband 
refused his permission, and she went without it, staying away four 
months. Her husband sent her many letters during this time, 
dwelling solely on her “sin,” expressing no concern for her health, 
and no wish for her return. In October she returned, and 
her husband’s treatment became more intolerable than ever. 
Jetween then and January, when she finally left him, 
she was deposed from her position in the house, debarred 
the use of money entirely, allowed no control over the household 
expenses, and compelled to ask in writing for any article of dress 
or other trifle she required, which her husband furnished if he 
thought fit. Having once refused to tell her husband exactly 
where she had been, she was at first prohibited from going out 
altogether, the doors being locked to detain her; at another time, 
a manservant was sent out with her to watch her; her husband 
never saw her but at prayers; her friends were denied admittance 
to the house; her letters were all read before they were allowed 
to go; in a word, she was treated, said Lord Penzance, ‘‘as a 
child or a lunatic, and in this light she was actually, at first, re- 
garded” by the woman engaged to keep house in her place, and 
her husband addressed her only in the harshest and foulest lan- 
guage of rebuke. Her health utterly gave way, and the medical 
witnesses declared madness or paralysis imminent. She left her 
home at last, and applied for a judicial separation, which was in- 
dignantly resisted by her husband, but decreed, on the ground 
that cruelty had endangered her life, by the Court. It does not 
appear that Mrs. Kelly herself had shown any unreasonable im- 
placability. On the contrary, Lord Penzance quoted letters of 
hers to her husband disavowing in the strongest terms that 
she had ever suspected him of anything false or dishonour- 
able, and declining to confess and express contrition for what 
he called her ‘sin,’ only because she could not admit that she 
had been guilty of any sin worse than want of consideration 
towards him in applying to others for information which she 
might better have asked for from himself. While away from 
him in August, 1868, in the interval between the two periods of 
persecution, she had written, ‘‘I am sorry I did not ask your 
leave to see the will. I had aright to do so, but had I at all 
thought of its vexing you I wouldn’t have acted asI did. Surely 
now, as what has taken place cannot be recalled, it would be 
better to bury the past in oblivion; let bygones be bygones ; 
forgive and forget mutually, and seek to spend the little time 
that remains of this life on earth together in peace. . . . I promise, 
on my part, to do all in my power; but my position must not be 
one of scandal.” And again, a little later. ‘* My desire is to act 
towards you with the submission, obedience, and even affection of 
a wife.” Of this Mr. Kelly would hear nothing. is object 
was, gathers Lord Penzance, to make her ‘‘ admit that she had 
suspected him of fraud, and had traitorously conspired with others 
to fasten that charge upon him. For this he would have her 


express remorse and contrition, suing for his pardon and humbly 
confessing her guilt.” 





And it was to extort this that he adopted | him? 


the line of domestic persecution and spiritual nagging which we 
have described. 

The interest of the case (apart from its legal bearing on the 
definition of cruelty, which is, of course, of great importance) 
lies in the curiously pbrfect picture it presents of a not uncom. 
mon type of conscientious wickedness, the essence of which con- 
sists, first, in an unalterable presumption as to the nature of 
another’s ‘‘sin,” and next, in an immovable determination to 
extract confession and expressions of remorse exactly corre- 
sponding to this presumptive sin, at any price,—even though that 
price be life, and what is infinitely more valuable than life, the 
highest relations that have given life beauty and worth. Here 
is an elderly clergyman sacrificing the peace, and endangering, 
apparently without a twinge of self-reproach, the life of a wife of 
twenty-seven years’ standing, nay, accumulating small moral tor- 
tures round her in every direction, with the sole view of extorting a 
confession in accordance with his own deliberate prepossession. The 
same mind, in a different age, would have looked on calm and 
implacable while the iron boot, the thumb-screw, or the rack 
extorted the specific confession on which he had set his heart. 
What were Mr. Kelly’s devices to reduce his wife to self-abase- 
ment and confession but a not very refined spiritual rack,—the 
torture of social suspicion, tradesmen’s sneers, servants’ authorized 
insolence, and penal solitude? oiling oil, or the hug of an iron 
press, might have been worse, but it would certainly have been 
shorter torture. Doubtless, Mr. Kelly held, or at least held that 
he held, that all this was for his wife’s spiritual good, and, there- 
fore, incumbent on him to do,—for that is the precise form which 
such temptations to evil assume. His pride was identified with a 
particular construction of her conduct, and he forced all his 
spiritual conceptions into the service of his pride. Hardness and 
iron cruelty of this sort are probably more closely related to certain 
forms of religious than of any secular life,—we suppose because a 
formulized religious belief is apt to identify the views of the 
believer with the mind of God, and make him regard himself 
as a sort of deputy of God for the purpose of all moral opera- 
tions on those who are deemed the objects of God’s disap- 
probation. As every means is held to be justifiable which 
tends to extort an admission that God is righteous and man 
evil, so every means is held to be justifiable which extorts the 
admission that the man is righteous who claims to speak for God, 
and everything evil which, in so speaking, he claims to condemn. 
And this moral manceuvre by which we manage to substitute the 
Divine mind for our own, and so extinguish all our natural hesita- 
tions and misgivings as to our own course of action, is the most 
hardening of all the resources of spiritual sophistry, turning in 
time absolutely to stone the sympathies of those who accustom 
themselves to its use. The curious point, however, is not so much 
how we ever manage to persuade ourselves that our view of any 
other person’s action is literally God’s view,—for that is easy 
enough to understand in a somewhat positive and narrow 
mind committed to a somewhat stereotyped formula of moral 
judgment,—but rather how we so often manage to persuade 
ourselves that even if it be God's view, we are following His 
mode of reducing the rebel to submission by freezing, burn- 
ing, piercing at every point, till his lips have formed them- 
selves into the syllables of a confession and retractation. ‘The 
excuse, no doubt, for conduct of this sort always is that it is impos- 
sible to repose trust in any one guilty of a great unconfessed and 
unrepented conscious sin, quite as impossible to sanction the igno- 
rant trust of others, and still more impossible to feign it if you do 
not feel it,—a set of assumptions from which any amount of 
moral contumely and torture may be somehow deduced. But 
what shadow of countenance is there for such assumptions as of 
divine authority? Will any one, even a clergyman, dare to say 
God withdraws His trust from every mind which has, even con- 
sciously and wilfully, abused it? Does our conscience cease to 
reprove us, does our sense of right cease to urge us, do His bless- 
ings cease to visit us, do the calamities He sends cease to widen 
us and make us feel xo that we have ceased to be, but that we are 
still, the objects of His care and love, because we are holding out 
against Him, even consciously, on any matter of right and wrong ? 
If it cannot be even pretended on grounds of natural religion that 
God tortures us into confession and repentance, or rather into 
verbal acknowledgments of wrong, by a refined system of moral 
racking and ostentatious distrust and displeasure, the moment we 
go wrong,—will any one, even a clergyman, say that Christ gave 
any ground for such a gross and evil superstition? Did he trust 
Judas or not, even after He saw the treacherous demon within 
Did he make Peter's confession and retractation a condi- 
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tion sine gv non of renewed love between them? Did he extort a | cotton and woollen, occupy many hands, and many hundred 
| persons are engaged in the various branches of handicraft 








minute confession of shame from ‘the woman that was a sinner” 
before he forgave her? Did he apply spiritual pincers to the | subordinate to the principal object of industry.” ‘To these 


woman taken in adultery before He would say to her a | typical employments of Manchester must be added the manufac- 
word of divine encouragement and compassion? Even conceding | ture of machinery and locomotive engines. Manchester is supplied 
the tremendous falsehood that the narrow and faulty conceptions | with all the essential accompaniments of a great city, land and 





which we form of our fellow-creatures’ sins are God's own concep- 
tions of those sins, nothing can be more utterly groundless, or 
founded in a more conspicuous and wicked parody of God’s ways 
and Christ’s ways, than to assume that to withdraw your trust, and 
publish abroad this withdrawal of trust, and imake it felt like fire 
at every point of life and in every movement of the heart, is the 
divine mode of promoting a change of heart. Nothing is more 
astonishing,—even after the great leap is made of assuming that 
you know the evil of another’s heart as God knows it, —than the 
wonderful assumption that to crush confession out of it by all the 
refined appliances of spiritual torture is the proper corollary of 
such assumption. 

But then the clerical manipulator of the rack will ask, how 
is he to go on trusting and loving those whom he knows, or fancies 
he knows, to be unworthy of it ? Is not this moral procedure forced 
upon him by the mere exhaustion of all other sincere and even 
possible methods of proceeding? Is he to trust the treacherous, 
and to put weapons into the hands of the conspirator? Perhaps 
not, but then he is absolutely forbidden by every divine prece- 
dent to assume treachery and conspiracy on evidence which 


only proves, even if it is trustworthy, one or two failures of |. 


fidelity and uprightness. ‘The art of magnifying such individual 
sins as every man is guilty of, into a systematic method which 
needs the precaution of spies and the restraint of fetters, is an art 
almost peculiar to the theologian, and one with less excuse in 
theology than any other of the many crimes for which theologians 
are responsible. In this case, Mrs. Kelly seems to have been 
absolutely innocent of all the evil attributed to her by her hus- 
band, except, perhaps, a certain want of candour to him which 
his own hardness and sharpness had apparently caused. But it is 
acommon trick and habit of theological minds—possibly by virtue 
of the reaction which this, like many other great studies, causes 
against the examples it illustrates—to treat individual failings as 
if they resulted from the carefully planned system of a lifetime, 
and apply the caustic and the knife, in mercy as they blasphem- 
ously tell themselves, to a heart a great deal sounder than their 
own, with the avowed intention of eradicating a flaw, and the 
actual result of searing the whole life away. Spiritual torture is 
the very antithesis of the divine method with man, but, paradoxi- 
cally enough, it seems the favourite resource of divines and 


theologians. 





THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CXXV.—Lancasuire:—Tne Towns (Continued). 
\ ANCHESTER, like other towns in England, profited 
ki largely from the persecutions of Alva in the Netherlands, 
which drove so many ingenious artizans to seek employment in 
this country. In 1650 the inhabitants of Manchester were 
reckoned the most industrious in the North of England, and the 
town is described as being a mile long, with open and clean 
streets and fine buildings. ‘The Protector, Oliver, thought it a 
sufficiently important place to return a representative to the House 
of Commons in 1654. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV. augmented the prosperity of the town by a fresh acces- 
sion of intelligent workmen from France. In 1720 the town is 
described as the largest, most rich, populous, and busy villaye in 
England—referring, no doubt, to its being unincorporated— 
having about 24,000 inhabitants within the parish. ‘The woollen 
manufacture was gradually superseded by that of cotton. The 
spinning frame of Arkwright was introduced at Manchester about 
the year 1770. Before that time * the imports of cotton-wool did 
not amount to 4,000,000 lb. a year, and the exports hardly ex- 
ceeded 200,0001b.” In 1785 Arkwright’s patent was in its turn 


' water communications with all parts of the kingdom, and religious 
‘and educational instruction conducted on almost every * plat- 
|form.” The old grammar-school, founded in 1515 by Hugh 
| Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and the Colleye, founded by Hugh 
| Cheetham in 1665 (with its valuable library of 300,000 volumes), 
' —in which latter institution 80 boys receive a plain education, and 
are afterwards put forward in trade,—and the Commercial Schools, 
_ established in 1845, are supplemented by the important scientific 

college rapidly rising in reputation called Owen's College, founded 
| under the will of a gentleman of that name in 1851. ‘The leading 
religious denominations have also most of them educational insti- 
tutions connected specially with them. 

Manchester returned two members to Parliament from the 
Reform Act of 1832, and a third was added by the Act of 1868. 
Salford had one representative given to it in 1832 and a second in 
1868. The two towns of Manchester and Salford now form a 
great manufacturing metropolis covering some 3,000 acres. The 
population of the municipal borough of Manchester was in 1861, 
338,722, and of Salford 102,449. 

Liverpool—the commercial capital (as Manchester is the manu- 
facturing capital) of Lancashire, and indeed of the North of 
England, stands on the east or right bank of the Mersey, “ partly 
on flat ground along the edge of the river, and partly and princi- 
pally on a gently rising declivity.” Part of the site of the present 
town,—the manor of /smedune,—as we have seen, was held in the 
reign of Edward the Confessor by Edelmund. ‘This name appears to 
have been afterwards modified to Smedone, Smetheden, or Smethe- 
down, and is now preserved in the appellation of Smethain’s Lane, 
in Yates’ map of Liverpool, and Smett-dene Lane in a map of the 
year 1768. ‘This lane passed from Edgehill to Toxteth Park, and 
partly through the park. The original Liverpool, however, is 
mentioned in the reign of Edward I. as a distinct place from 
Smethedon, which in a charter of the reign of Henry III. is said 
to be on the bay of Toxteth, and to have been wasted by King 
John. Liverpool does not seem to have existed in the time of 
Domesday Survey, when its site was part of the great possessions 
of Roger de Poictiers. According to Camden, this baron erected 
in 1076 a castle at Liverpool, which Baines supposes to have been 
really that of West Derby, which was in existence in the reign of 
King John. That king—the destroyer of Smethedene—is said to 
have erected the castle which was dismantled by order of the 
Parliament in 1659, but of which the remains were only finally 
removed in 1721, the church of St. George being erected on the 
site. A copyof a charter of Heary II., preserved in the handwriting 
of Dr. Adam Clarke, contains the earliest mention of Liverpool. 
It is dated on the 8th of October, in the 19th year of that king’s 
reign (1173), and declares that the whole estuary of the Mersha 
shall be for ever a seaport, enjoying all the liberties that apper- 
tain to a seaport, and that the men of Lyrpu/, which they call 
Litherpul, near Stokestede, on each side of the water, may 
come and return with their ships and merchandise freely 
and without obstruction. This grant, however, scarcely 
seems to imply the existence of any distinct town of Liver- 
pool, but merely of the mariners residing on both sides of the 
water called Lyrpul or Litherpul, and this view is confirmed by the 

fact that the name of Liverpool does not occur as a place in the 
returns of the sheriff in the third of John of his receipts from the 
pve in that neighbourhood, such as Crossebi, Waleton, Waver- 
| tre, &c. However, in the ninth year of that reign, the King gave 
a charter, dated 28th of August, to all his faithful subjects who 
had chosen to have burgages in the town of Lyrpu/, that they 
should have all the liberties and free customs, in the town of 
Lyrpul, which any free borough upon the sea had in his land. 

















| In the sueceeding centuries the name Litherpul was used inter- 
changeably with the later form Liverpool. 


In the reign of Henry 


superseded, and the imports of cotton-wool in two years’ time rose | III. the burgesses renewed their charter, but were obliged to pay 


from 12,000,000 Ib. to 23,250,263 Ib. ‘The French Revolution 
wars did not check this progress, and the manufacturing pros- 
perity of the town went on steadily increasing until 1860, when 
the imports amounted to 1,390,938,7521b. The recent Civil 
War in America has, however, given a considerable shock to the 
material prosperity of the manufacturing districts of Lancashire, 


and Manchester has shared in the depression. The manufacture | discontinued at the beginning of the present century. 
of silk goods was introduced in 1816, and acquired ae | 


Mportance, ‘ Mixed goods of silk and cotton, silk and woollen, 


a fine of ten marks in money. A merchant guild or society was 
then established, and it was stipulated that no strangers should 
carry on business in the town without the consent of the burgesses. 
This prohibition seems to have continued in force till about the 
middle of the reign of George I[., when strangers were allowed to 
settle in the town upon payment of a stnall tine, which was also 
In the 
latter part of the thirteenth century the knightly family of D> la 
More flourished in Liverpool and occupied More Hall or the Old 
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Hall in Oldbell Street, and thenceforward this family continued 
closely identified with the town. In 1405, Sir John Stanley | 
obtained permission from Henry IV. to fortify with embattled walls 
his house at Liverpool, which he had lately rebuilt. This house, 
which was afterwards called the “Tower” (near the bottom of | 
Water Street), had belonged to Sir Thomas de Lathom, 
whose heiress Stanley married; and it was for some centuries 
the occasional residence of the Stanleys, was then turned into 
an assembly-room, then into a prison, and in 1819 was taken 
down, and warehouses built on the site. This was the beginning 
of the connection of Liverpool with the House of Stanley, which 
has for so long a time been a great feature in its civic history. 
From a census of the town in 1272 it consisted then of 168 houses. 
About the 11th of Edward I., Woodside Ferry, opposite to Liver- 
pool, was first established, superseding the monopoly of the monks 
of Birkenhead, who had ‘ hospices” on the eastern or Liverpool 
side of the river. From the answer toa writ of quo warranto, | 
issued in the 20th of Edward L., against the bailiff and common- 
alty of Lyverpool, as to their claiming exemption from county 
dues, it appears that at present they had no bailiff, though they 
had been accustomed to have one until they were obstructed by 
Edmund, the King’s brother, who would not allow them to have 
a free borough; and they produced the charters of John and 
Henry Ili. A confirmatory charter was granted in 1552 by 
Edward IIIf. In the levies for the French wars of that 
King, Liverpool was rated at one bark and six men, while Bristol 
was rated at 24 ships and 600 men. ‘The Prior of Birkenhead 
tried to re-establish his claim to the ferry from “ Birkhead” to 
Liverpool in the twenty-seventh of Edward ILI[., but was opposed 
by the Crown, on the ground that he took excessive profits for the 
and horse, with or without a load, 2d., | 
and for a man on foot a farthing, and on the market-day at 
Liverpool, Saturday, for a man a halfpenny, and for a man and 
his luggage 1d. In 1361 the church of St. Nicholas, the patron of 
seamen, was consecrated, anda burial-ground annexed, previously 
to which the burials took place at the parish church at Walton. 
Liverpool, however, continued to form part of the parish of | 
Walton till the year 1699. The town of Liverpool, &c., was granted 
by John of Gaunt in the 17th of Richard II. to Thomas de la 
More, of ‘“ Liverpull,” Robert de Derby, Richard de Hulme, and 
William de Roby, with various fines and other emoluments and 
privileges connected therewith ; and this was confirmed by Henry 
IV. lIlenry V. confirmed the franchises of the borough; but in 
the 11th of that reign the burgesses petitioned Parliament against 
the usurpations of the Duchy officers in holding courts with strong 
hand in the borough, contrary to the old charters, which granted 
the burgesses a court of their own; and the Parliament referred the 
petition to the King’s Council, to do right to the petitioners by 
authority of Parliament. In the time of Henry VI., the Stanleys of 
the Tower, and the Molyneux, constables of the castle of Liver- 
pool, and who resided at Croxteth, near West Derby, were in arms 
to assert the limits of their respective possessions. Liverpool, of 
course, did not escape from the social disorder which ensued from 
the Wars of the Roses, and the families of Stanley and Molyneux 
were both prominent in those contests. In the reign of Henry 
VIII, Leland describes the town as follows :—‘ Lyrpole, alias 
Lyverpoole, a paved town, hath but a chapel. Walton, a few 
miles off, not far from the Le, is parish church. The King hath a 
castelet there, and the Earl of Derbe hath a stone house there. 
Irish merchants come much thither as to a good haven. Good 
merchandise at Lyrpool, and much Yrish yarn, that Manchester 
At Lyrpole a small custom paid, that causeth 
merchants to resort.” In 1565, however, Liverpool had only 138 
householders and cottagers, and the inhabitants, petitioning 
Queen Elizabeth in 1571, call it her ‘poor decayed town of 


passage,—/.c., for a man 


men do buy there. 


Liverpool.” ‘This decay was perhaps caused by the Irish 
wars. It had then 12 barks, with 75 mariners, and 223 


tons’ burthen. At the beginning of the next century the town is 
described by Camden as being the most convenient and frequent 
passage to Ireland, and more celebrated for her beauty and 
populousness than for her antiquity. Liverpool was once joined 
for fiscal purposes with Chester, and in the middle of the 17th 
century was still a comparatively small place. In 1650 there 
were only 15 ships, mostly sloops and schooners, belonging to the 
port. The gradual filling-up of the Dee, and the consequent 
decline of Chester, gave fresh advantages to Liverpool as a port 
for the exportation of the salt of Nantwich and other places in 
Cheshire. In the year 1697, it contained about 5,000 inhabitants. 
In 1709 it had about 8,000, and nearly 6,000 tons of shipping, 
and an Act was then obtained for the construction of a wet dock, 





—the first wet dock of England,—and it was opened in 1718. 


ta 





This dock was filled up in 1826, and ‘ Revenue Buildings ” erected 
on its site. An Act of Parliament for a second dock was passed in 
1738. In the middle of this century the port had about 400 
ships, though there were only two inns in the place, and no stage. 
coach came nearer than Warrington. Since that time other 


| docks have been erected, and their total area is now nearly 300 


acres, with quay-space of about 17 miles in length, the formation 
costing about £13,000,000 sterling. Of course, the extension of 
the manufacturing energies of Lancashire has necessarily swelled 
largely the prosperity of the port of Liverpool, though it is not 
strictly a manufacturing town. ‘Though there are several manu- 
factures in Liverpool, soap manufactories, sugar refineries, iron and 
brass foundries, &c., shipbuilding naturally takes the lead, and mer- 


chants in connection with foreign trade, particularly cotton, are the 


predominant civic element. TheWest-Indian interest, now fallen from 
its former greatness, had in Liverpool for some time a sort of capital, 
and largely influenced its social habits. We need not now record 
the iniquities of the slave trade, which undoubtedly contributed 
considerably to the prosperity of the town at one period. The ships 
then conveyed from Liverpool to the African coast hardwares, 
cutlery, and woollen goods, and left that coast laden with negroes 
for the West-Iadian plantations, from which the slavers returned 
laden with sugar and rum. ‘This trade was suppressed in 1806. 

In the Civ.l Wars of the reign of Charles I., the Parliamen- 
tarians of L'verpool were led by a member of the old family of 
More—-Jolin More—who has left some notes of the proceed ings of 
the Long Parliament. The town was besieged for twent y-four 
days by Prince Rupert, and then taken by storm, when a con- 
siderable slaughter of the garrison and townsmen ensued. ‘This 
slaughter was closely followed by pestilence and famine. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>—_ 

PROFESSOR MAURICE ON TESTS. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—As you have noticed two or three remarks which I made at 


| the Cambridge meeting respecting tests, you will perhaps allow 


me to explain my meaning a little more fully. 

I was convinced more than thirty years ago that what are 
called the ‘ Articles of Religion” could never serve the purpose 
of bonds of communion between the members of the English 
Church. There was nothing in them which suggested the 
thought that they were intended for any such purpose. They 
were clearly not addressed to the common people, although 
the compilers of them desired to assert the rights of the 
commonest people to be members of the Church, to partake 
in its ordinances, to read its oracles. They were manifestly 
documents contrived for theological education. In that charac- 
ter it was natural that they should be introduced into our 
Universities. Accepting them in that character, I, not having 
been taught any respect for them in my youth, had found 
great benefit from them. ‘They had pointed out to me a method 
of theological study, they had warned me of many superstitions 
which had made divines the foes of human and physical know- 
ledge; they showed me how the Reformation had been the helper 
of both. For both had suffered from the glorifications of mortal 
authority enshrined in the Roman Bishops; both were raised to 
their proper dignity when there was an appeal from the creature 
to the Creator, from the dogmatist about heaven and earth to 
the Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

The historical importance of the Reformation theology—strictly 
as theology—has been confirmed to me by all my subsequent read- 
ing. The attempt to resolve it into an assertion of the right of 
private judgment seems to me strikingly at variance with facts. 
Historians like Mr. Froude, who seldom omit an opportunity of 
denouncing theology, prove to me by the facts which they record 
that it was the means of raising England, Holland, and 
Scotland into free countries; that they only suffered when they 
set up Popes of their own, instead of the one whom in the name 
of God they had cast down. And so far am I from thinking that 
three centuries have affected this principle, that every word I hear 
about the (Ecumenical Council of this month,—of the fears and 
hopes which it excites among Romanists, Anglicans, and Lrotes- 
tants,—convinces me that a mortal infallibility of some kind wil 
be accepted, as the refuge from the confusions of our time, if faith 
in a living God does not supplant and overthrow it. 

But when [ was first persuaded that theologica! article 
have the effect of emancipating all education from tra 
of enchaining it,—of giving it completeness, not of lin 
one class of subjects,—I committed the fatal mist 
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that these results could be produced in our schools of learning 


whilst the Articles were, in any sense or with any explana- 
tions, recognized by them as tests of opinion. I vainly and 
foolishly fancied that the notion of their character which 
was implied in their adoption by the Universities, and was 
most in accordance with internal evidence, might expel the 
poison which lurked in the sectarian notion. All subsequent ex- 
perience has shown me the weakness and fatuity of this imagina- 
tion. ‘The discussions for and against the 90th Tract in Oxford 
were alone sufficient to confound it. It was evident from those 
discussions that the Articles were beginning to be hated—no other 
word is adequate for the case—by numbers who subscribed them ; 
that instead of being accepted as guides in theological instruction, 
the only question was how they might be made to signify least, 
how they might be robbed of all force, except such as might 
be conveniently directed against some opponent. Dr. Pusey’s 
Eirenicon did not surely diminish this conviction. ‘The Articles 
might be so interpreted that they should harmonize with the 
opinions against which they had seemed especially to bear witness. 
But how would they serve for theological instruction when that 
purpose was accomplished? What link would there be between 
them and the past history of England or of Christendom ? 

The two views of these objects are manifestly incompatible ; one 
must be sacrificed if the other is retained. As I hold to the 
doctrine that the Articles were originally intended for education, 
and may still be highly useful in giving method and coherency to 
it, I must join heart and soul with all who, on any ground what- 
soever, desire that they should cease to be imposed as conditions 
for obtaining oflices in the Universities or in their particular Col- 
leges. Every reason for abolishing tests which was urged at the 
Cambridge meeting appeared to me weighty and irresistible. The 
case referred to by the Master of St. John’s of a student in his own 
College, exemplary in his conduct, of high classical ability, who had 
just won the Haulsean prize for an essay, showing great study and 
earnest faith on the comparison of Christian and Pagan morality, 
but who was hindered from competing for a fellowship by his 
conscience, was overwhelming in itself and for the large class of 
cases to which it pointed. Nothing could be more impressive, or 
to me more humiliating, than the passage which the Master of 
Trinity quoted from a pamphlet of the Bishop of St. David's, written 
more than thirty years ago. The Master of Christ's spoke from 
his own experience of the benefits which Dissenting students had 
conferred on his College. And the words of Professor Sedg- 
wick united, as they always do, the weight of age with the fer- 
vour of youth. ‘To these testimonies I could add nothing. I 
could only add the confession of my own mistake. Having wished 
to defend theological teaching, having felt the worth of that 
which the Church of England supplies, I had, from not adopting 
the wiser counsels which these eminent men urged, helped to foster 
the untheological maxims which are current in our time. I was 
bound to declare, that because I retain my convictions respecting 
the importance of theological education and of the forms in which 
it is imparted here, I have come, after long reflection, to believe 
that the continuance of tests is ruinous to the faith and morality 
of Englishmen. I never intended, as you seem to suppose, to 
exalt our formularies as ideally perfect, or to compare them with 
those of other countries. I think they are associated with our life 
and history, that they might be precious lesson-books for us, I 
have no right to suppose that they would blend with the life and 
history of Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, or could therefore be 
suitable lesson-books for them. So long as I think that they 
may do good service in our Universities, I must desire that 
their value should not be destroyed by a perverse and dangerous 
use of them. ‘To get rid of that use I would gladly co-operate 
with those who despise them. But I do hope earnestly that many 
a one will be enlisted in the same cause, because, like me, he 
reverences them.—lI am, Sir, &c., F. D. Maurice. 





ORDER IN IRELAND. 
[To THe EpitorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—Allow me, as an Englishman, agent to large properties in 
the south of Ireland, living in a most disturbed county, and in 
daily expectation of another Fenian “ rising,” to congratulate you 
on: the tone of the article in your number for November 27, 
entitled “'The Tipperary Election,” and to commend it to the 
attention of the English public. 

Simple justice requires a legislative amendment of the relations 
of landlord and tenant in Ireland. ‘This is admitted on all sides. 
The way to a just settlement of this question was never, I think, 
seen so clearly as now. Let Englishmen remember how long this 





justice has been delayed, and act now on this principle, ‘ Fiat 
justitia ruat ccelum.” 

England has only to adhere steadily to the policy of justice to 
Ireland, and the game will fall from the hands of the revolutionists. 
They know this. Well do they know that the land grievance of 
Ireland was their only respectable plea for rebellion. Like eels in 
a pond from which the water is being run off, they are, if I 
mistake not, about to make a splash at the end of their foul 
career. 

But the crime of rebellion must be put down with a strong 
hand. Believe one who knows the people thoroughly. You must 
curb the national press, and you must forciby disperse amnesty 
and other rebel processions. I know not if these things consti- 
tute rebellion at law. I do know that the common people regard 
them as rebellion, and think England afraid to stop them. 

The Irish revolutionists have really no moral stand-point. ‘They 
are public nuisances, like Australian bushrangers, and the country 


should be made too hot for them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANGLO-HIBERNICUS, 





“ JANUS.” 

(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I am requested by the authors of Janus to state that in the 
passage of that work, p. 52, English translation (p. 55 of the 
original), to which attention has been called in your columns, the 
words below given in italics were dropped out through a printer’s 
error in the first edition, but had already been restored in the 
next issue of the German text :—‘t Matters had come to such a 
pass in Rome that, if the principle of Stephen, Sergius, and their 
adherents was right, for twenty years,” &c. The omitted clause 
will appear in the third edition of the translation now preparing 
for the press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Tue Encusn Transcaror or “ JANvus.” 

(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SpecTAatToR.”) 
S1r,—Will you allow me to say a very few words in answer to the 
letters of my two antagonists in your last number. 

Both of them draw off attention from the one simple purpose of 
my letter. I had no idea of refuting *‘ Janus” in half a column 
of the Spectator; I called attention to a specimen of gross and 
unpardonable misstatement, and urged it as a suflicient ground for 
mistrust as to the reliableness of the author's ‘‘ facts,” and as to 
the character of impartial and “ scientific investigation ” to which 
the work lays claim. One of your correspondents speaks of the 
specimen which I produced as an ‘‘inaccuracy.” ‘The word is 
quite inadequate. ‘This correspondent informs us in his letter that 
Formosus before becoming Pope was Bishop of Ostia. He is mis- 
taken. Formosus was Bishop not of Ostia, but of Porto. ‘This is 
what I call an “inaccuracy.” ‘The statement of Janus to which 
I called attention is a gross and inexcusable distortion of fact, and 
of an important fact, and a literary offence which, whether due to 
recklessness, or blundering, or wilful dishonesty, equally supports 
my conclusion. 

I have no idea of entering upon the question of infallibility in 
your columns, nor would you, Sir, 1 imagine, consider the Spectator 
a fit place for its discussion. My point is that a book which loudly 
professes to be essentially a work of ‘‘ scientific” historical investiga- 
tion, contains, at least, one very gross historical misrepresentation. 
I have purposely narrowed my remarks to a single instance, but it 
is not a solitary one.—I am, Sir, &e., 

A Carno.ric Reaper or “Tue Specraror.” 


‘“ THE MORALITY OF COURSING.” 
(To THE EoviTor OF THE “ SPecraToR.”) 
Sir, —It is really very painful to men who, like myself, attach 
great importance to the opinions of the Spectator, to find you 
condemning coursing ‘as the most doubtful of all forms of sport.” 
Many men, too poor to hunt or shoot, and having no liking for 
fishing, find healthy relaxation in coursing, who never for one 
moment suspected themselves of the heartless indifference or 
cruelty you charge them with. Of course, you will reply that the 
selfishness of men is such as to obscure or warp their judgment 
when their own interests or tastes are involved ; but I think you 
do us some injustice when you say, in effect, that we do not give 
the hare fair play. You observe, ‘* We have not the slightest 
objection [to coursing], provided that man does not undertake to 
assist Providence; that whenever the hare beats the dog, as she 
almost invariably does, man does not help the dog to recover the 
trace, and that the dogs are not taught by man to hunt together, 
and that man absolutely abstains from any share in the pursuit.” 
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If the sport were carried out under these conditions, it would, you 
add, be ‘* most unobjectionable.” Now, Sir, this is exactly what is 
done. It frequently happens that the hare beats the greyhounds, 
and whenever this occuts she is protected, in other words, is not 
coursed again during that day if she can be recognized. A weak 
or lamed hare, or leveret, is never coursed if the slipper under- 
stands his work ; and the greyhounds are always held back until 
puss gets a start of from sixty to a hundred yards. ‘The death of 
the hare is merely an incident in, not the object of, the sport, 
which is really to ascertain the racing powers of the greyhounds, 
and very interesting and successful ‘‘ meetings” (trials) take 
place at which very few hares are killed. Your argument, what- 
ever it may be worth, tells directly against hare-hunting, but not 
against coursing ; the two forms of sport have not a feature in 
common, and none of the objections you so eloquently urge apply 
to the latter.—I am, Sir, &c., S. S. 

[Does ‘*S. S.” mean to say that the hare likes being coursed ? 
Our point is simply that an animal has a right of its own to be 
protected against needless torture, even if man is benefited by 
inflicting it.—Ep. Spectator.] 





DEEP-SEA DREDGING AND GEOLOGICAL AGE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

S1r,—Allow me to point out what appears to me to be an error in 
the otherwise excellent article on “‘ Deep-Sea Dredging” which 
appeared in your last issue. ‘I'he writer says, ‘‘If there is one 
theory which geologists have more justly formed than all others, it 
is the view that the various strata of the earth were formed at 
different times. A chalk district, for example, lying side by side 
with a sandstone district, has been referred to a totally different 
era. - Now, however, Dr. Carpenter and Professor Thompson 
may fairly be said to have changed all this.” In this paragraph 
the writer has understated the case. No geologist would think of 
saying, that simply because a rock here was chalk and one over the 
way was sandstone, each was of a different age to the other, unless 
one was superimposed on the other. Indeed, if there is one word 
in more frequent use than another among geologists, it is 
‘¢ equivalent,” as used in reference to rocks which, deposited con- 
temporaneously, yet differ as widely from each other as sandstone 
and chalk. What, for example, can present a greater divergence 
in chemical composition and general appearance than does the 
Wenlock shale in Denbighshire from that of the adjoining county 
of Salop? If the bottom of the ocean now presented the anomalous 
appearance of a succession of beds, one on the top of the other, yet 
all deposited at the same time, then the researches of Dr. Carpenter 
and Professor Thompson would, indeed, upset the theories of 
geologists, and the theories of a good many people besides. As it 
is, the change in the sediment they have observed within the 
distance of a few miles, is just that common change which geologists 
so often describe as occurring in the same bed of rock within 
distances equally small.—I am, Sir, &c., D..C. D. 


"ee 


MR. MARKS’ * RIDICULOUS RHYMES.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Will you kindly allow me to correct an error—a very 
natural one, by the way—into which your reviewer has fallen in 
his notice of Ridiculous Rhymes ? 

The illustrations, which now appear in a new form, were made 
by me in the summer of 1865, and were published in the following 
Christmas in two shilling books called Nursery Rhymes and Nursery 
Songs. ‘They appeared, therefore, three years before Mr. Rogers’ 
Ridicula Rediviva, so that I think I may claim exemption from 
the charge of being a ‘‘ follower” of that gentleman. Indeed, I 
havea copy of Ridicula Rediviva, presented by the author, and 
accompanied by a courteous letter, in which he acknowledges that 
his work was suggested by my Nursery Rhymes and Songs. 

I may add, that a title so suggestive of plagiarism as Pidiculous 

thymes was not of my choosing ; the first intimation that I had of 
the republication of my designs was through seeing the advertise- 
ments in the daily journals.—I am, Sir, &c., H.Sracy Marks. 

[We have received a correction to the same effect from Mr. 

Logers himself.—Ep. Spectator.] 





HEINE'S REMAINS.* 
ILEINE, in one of the more valuable of these crumbs of table-talk 
or literary jottings which Herr Strodtmann has so carefully swept 


* Letzte Gedichte und Gedanken 
Dichters zum ersten Male yervffentlicht. 





Heine. Aus den Nachlass des 
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together to fill out this small volume, remarks that Paracelsus had 
proposed to classify flowers by their odours, and remarks how much 
more ingenious and original such a classification would be than 
Linnzeus’s, which classified them by the stamens. And he goes 
on to suggest that it would not be by any means absurd to classify 
authors too by their odours, himself suggesting only two classes 
by way of hint,—those who smell of tobacco, and those who smell 
of onions. Perhaps the suggestion partly proceeded from some 
feeling that in that case his own writings would stand apart ina 
class of their own, now reminding us of the delicious fragrance of 
the violet, now of the intolerable stench of the common sewer 
which strikes on the nerves something like a physical blow; and 
then again losing at once both fragrance and foul odour, to reek 
as strongly of blood as ever did the sword of the soldier, the 
duellist, or the assassin,—for in turn Heine in his moods of literary 
rage seems to have been all three. ‘These remains are, to any 
genuine critic of this wonderful poet, better worth reading, we 
think, than the English reviewers have hitherto represented them. 
They contain, indeed, very few indeed of the poet’s exquisite lyrics, 
—very many of those bitter bits of mockery which are half-scorn for 
man and half-triumph over his own exposure of men’s carnality,— 
diabolic gestures of foul meaning such as those whereby Mephisto- 
pheles throws cold water on the burning feelings of Faust; andnota 
few, again, of such fierce epigrammatic thrusts at his political con- 
temporaries as simply evinced the poet’s profound scorn for every 
political phenomenon in this world except revolutionary power, 
whether democratic or absolutist. Heine was, in fact, a virulent 
political and religious atheist; he could not brook the respect for 
laws and limits, whether political or religious, aud for that very 
reason the deepest pathos of his poetry was a wail over the sense of 
limit,—a ‘‘ lyrical cry” which came from the very depths of a most 
tender but fiercely insubordinate nature, and accused and mocked 
every element in the universe, itself included, for the weakness 
of the human heart. He delighted in grossness and nakedness 
rather as modes of revenging himself for the degradation of that 
which he had felt to be noblest, than as mere audacities of a sensual 
imagination which would respect no human restraint or reserve, 
however deeply rooted in our minds. Heine’s poetry ranges from the 
loveliest of wails to the most discordant of shrieks, and his prose, 
so far as it is not picture-painting, is for the most part devoted 
to giving a loose epigrammatic form to the theory by which 
he attempted to justify and interpret the spirit of his poetry. 
This volume, as is perhaps not unnatural in a volume of remains 
from which Heine had in his lifetime selected what he thought 
most worthy of publication, contains the lees of his thoughts 
and feelings,—the bitterest dregs of his revolutionary heart 
on all topics, and not unfrequently this bitterness is destitute 
of the power of his prime. But still it does contain too many 
flashes of that naked sword which always seemed to be brandished 
in his hand, to be read without interest. One of the most curious 
little pieces of this volume is the following prose rhapsody, headed 
‘“‘ Hymnus,” which we translate literally, not for its poetry, which 
is worthless,—for Heine was no Ossian,— but for its autobiographic 
truth :— 

“T am the sword, I am the flame ; 

“T have shone upon you in the twilight, and when the battle began I 
fought before you in the first line. 

* Round about me lie the corpses of my friends, but we have con- 
quered. We have conquered, but round about lie the corpses of my friends. 
Under the exultant songs of triumph there wail the notes of funereal grief. 
But we have time neither for joy nor lamentation. The trumpets sound 
anew. There is new battle at hand. 

“Tam the sword, I am the flame.” 

And he was a sword and flame, though the sword was often cruel, 
and the flame almost always withering. You feel that a mind of 
wonderful power is really bare before you in every page of Heine 
as you read, and though many of its inmost thoughts are simply 
revolting, though many are savage, and all are inexpressibly hope- 
less, there is nothing in this book to give any fresh shock to anyone 
who knew Heine thoroughly as he appears in his other works, not 
a little to add to the vividness of our personal impression of this 
wonderful and terrible man, and a little that if it does not 
exactly add to his poetical reputation, yet does add to the poetical 
treasure with which he has enriched the world. 

We need not touch upon the gross part of Heine, of which there 
is a great deal too much in this book, a great deal which is not 
justified by any gleam of intellectual genius at all. We regard 
it as proceeding, in him, chiefly from a sort of malice against 
human feeling—his own feelings in particular, which he knew 
to be at once tender and gross, pitiful and selfish, spiritual 
and brutal,—and he never could desist from taunting the 
better element in these feelings by the scofling exposure of the 
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satyr beneath. 


Take the following notes on religious philosophy which are placed 
in succession and are clearly continuous,—and let no one read 


them who shrinks from blasphemy, for Heine could not express his | 
intense atheism without grinding his teeth in a fashion that sug- | 
gests rather hatred of a God he could hardly help recognizing, than 
t=] 


utter disbelief in one he had failed to find:— | 


“The thought of the personality of God as Spirit is precisely as absurd | 
as coarso anthropomorphism ; for spiritual attributes mean nothing, and | 
are ridiculous, without bodily. —The God of the best spiritualists is a | 
sort of air-exhausted space in the kingdom of Thought, lighted by Love, | 
which, again, is a light reflected back from ii world of sense.—Thi | 
angel who paints caricatures is an image of the Pantheist who carries his 
God in his own breast.—Necessity of Deism ; He and Louis Philippe are 
Both of them necessary, He is the Louis Philippe of Heaven.” 





Or take this vulgar outbreak of intense and malignant political 
scorn for a man who was infinitely Heine’s superior in political 
insight, M. Louis Blanc,—a scorn arising in precisely the same source 
as his insatiable admiration for Napoleon, and also, we believe, in 
precisely the same source as his hatred of divine law,—namely, a 
passion for the naked flashes of arbitrary will, for coups d'état 
morally and politically, and a thorough dislike of the non-possumus 
which springs from spiritual self-limitation in any form :— 

“T had never been able to look at his little head without being seized 
by a certain astonishment, not because I felt any wonder for the much 
knowledge of the little man,—no, on the contrary, he is entirely destitute 
of all science ; much rather I marvelled how in such a mite of a head so 
much nescience could find room; I never understood how this borne 
diminutive skull was able to enclose those colossal masses of ignorance 
which lo dealt ont in so rich, nay, prodigal, a plenitude on every 
occasion, —//ere showed itself the Omnipotence of God.” 





That seems to us as vulgar as it is false and ferocious. No mind 
not capable of utter vulgarity would dwell so maliciously on a low 
stature ; indeed, if any one had ridiculed it in Heine’s own idol, 
Napoleon, Heine would have held him up to withering as well as just 
contempt. What he really hated in the Provisional Government of 
1848 was its perhaps even too magnanimous and certainly too 
fastidious self-limitation,—its abstinence from great sensational 
assertions of power. Heine entertained the same violent hatred for 
Wellington, partly for the same reason. He exulted in the pro- 
clamation of the Second Empire, on the ground that it undid the 
work of Waterloo. ‘* The consequences,” he wrote, in that tone of 
malice which in Heine, in spite of his great genius, was so often 
utterly vulgar, “of such a rehabilitation are infinite, and will 
certainly be wholesome for all the peoples of Europe,—especially 
for the Germans. It is only a pity that so many of the old 
Waterloo heroes have not lived to see this time. ‘Their Achilles, 
the Duke of Wellington, had a sort of foretaste of it, and at 
the last Waterloo dinner which he celebrated with his myrmidons 
on the anniversary of the battle, it is said that his appear- 
ance was more miserable and caterwauling (katzenjiimmerlicher) 
than ever. Soon afterwards, too, he went to the dogs [Heine 
uses the contemptuous and yulgar word ‘ verreckt,” oftener used 
of brutes than of men], and John Bull stands beside his grave, 
scratching his ears and grumbling ‘So I have saddled myself in 
vain witli that monstrous burden of debt which compels me to work 
likea galley-slave,—what use to me now is the battle of Waterloo?’ 
Yes, that battle has now lost its former injurious significance, 
and Waterloo is now only the name of a lost battle, nothing more, 
nothing less, just like Creey and Agincourt, or, to talk German, 
just like Jena and Austerlitz.” It is hardly possible to express 
political malice against the cause of those who were intent on 
binding the arms of Napoleon and of the representative hero of the 
cause, with more violence and more vulgarity. When Heine was 
not in his lyrical mood, you find no trace of a poetical nature 
except the violence of the fever to which his blood was subject. 
Curiously enough, with all his hatred of the limited and con- 
stitutional class of statesmen, he is comparatively polite to Guizot. 
In this book he says of him merely that his most prominent 
characteristic is his pride. ‘* When he gets to heaven and comes 
to the dear God, he will compliment the latter on having created 
him so well.” 

But though there are worse and more detestable things in this 
book than any we have touched on, there are many better too. 
The lines headed ‘* Where ?” on the place of his burial, are sweet 
with the fullest lyrical sweetness of his exquisite songs. The 
longer poem called ‘* Remembrance” has a power of passion in it 
he has rarely surpassed. The sketch of the voyage of discovery 
undertaken by Ponce de Leon, first Governor of Cuba, in search 
of Bimini—the island where the waters of perpetual youth are to 


iW 








be found, has a quaint and rich picturesqueness quite in the vein 


But of his vindictive derision of all religious and | of his “* Pictures of Travel ;” and there are one or two both of the 
olitical faith this volame contains some virulent expressions. | mocking and the earnest love-poems that are worthy of Heine's 
| best days. 


Take this, for a specimen of the former kind :— 


“It makes a fellow happy, 
It fags a fellow out, 
To have, with three fair sweet- 
hearts, 
But two logs to run about. 


“Das macht den Menschen gliick- 
lich 

Das macht den Menschen matt, 

Jenn er drei sehr schine Geliebte 

Und nur zwei Beine hat. 


“Der Einen lauf ich des Morgens 
Der Andern des Abends nach ; 
Die dritte kommt zu mir des Mit- 

tags 
Wohl unter moin eignes Dach. 
“ Lebt wohl ihr drei Geliebten 
Ich hab’ zwei Beine nur, 
Ich will in liindlicher Stille 
Geniessen die schone Natur.” 


“To one I trudge before noon, 
To one I trudge at eve, 

Tho third comes to mo at midday 
Without a ‘ by your leave.’ 


“Farewell, ye three dear sweet- 
hearts! 
Two legs, no more, have I,— 
I go to the quiet country, 
On Nature's lap to lie.” 


We will give one specimen of Heine’s finer and more truly lyrical 
vein,—where he contests the ground even with Goethe, and cer- 
tainly surpasses him in passionate pathos, —though in poems of this 
kind the ‘* Remains” are by no means rich. ‘The following, the 
last of a series headed * Kitty,” has the real touch of the poet :— 


“Das Gliick das gestern mich gekiisst “The joy that kissed me yesterday 
Ist heute schon zerronnen Is fled already now, 

Und treue Liebe hab’ ich nie No true love have I ever won 
Auf lange Zeit gewonnen. Long constant to its vow. 

* A dubious spell has drawn to me 
Women, aye, many a one, 

But as each gazes in my heart, 
She gazes and is gone! 

* And one would laugh before she 

went, 

And one turn ashy white ; 

But Kitty wept a bitter flood 
Before she took her flight.” 


“Die Neugier hat wohl manchesWeib 
In meinen Arm gezogen, 

Hatsie mir mal ins Herz geschaut 
Ist sie davon geflogen. 

“Die eine lachte ch’ sie ging, 
Die andre thiit erblassen ; 

Nur Kitty weinte bitterlich 
Bevor sie mich verlassen.” 


That seems to us to have the true pathos and sweetness of Heine 
in it, such pathos and such sweetness as no other poet known to 
us throws iu equal measure into his lyrics. Were they but all thus 
MR. FROUDE'S QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 

Tne real test by which the merit of these two volumes must ulti- 
mately be decided is the accuracy of the view they suggest of Queen 
Elizabeth’s character. If that is admitted, they are valuable 
contributions to the history of England; if that is denied, they 
are pamphlets of extraordinary length and merit, nearly perfect in 
style and full of original information, but still pamphlets, one- 
sided arguments intended to place in the strongest light but a 
portion of the truth. We are reluctant to say positively that 
they are pamphlets, because we cannot bring to the criticism of 
Mr. Froude’s work a knowledge of the special facts and documents 
in the least degree comparable to his, but that is the impression 
which his work will leave upon ordinary readers. It would be 
folly for this writer to follow the general practice of reviewers, 
and declafe that this letter was possibly spurious, and the de- 
duction from that had been overstraine], because in nine cases out 
of ten his argument would only be of value if his knowledge were 
greater than Mr. Froude’s, which is true, perhaps, of no one, and 
certainly not true of hin. All that he can attempt is to state the 
impression which Mr. Froude’s work makes upon a man not 
prejudiced in favour of Queen Elizabeth, and familiar both with 
ordinary history and with European politics, and that impression 
is decidedly unfavourable. ‘The general effect of the two volumes 
seems to us unfair, as unfair as a portrait would be which left on 
the spectator’s mind a general recollection of huge moles. Owing 
partly to his mode of treatment, his habit of writing as if his mental 
eyes were always applied to a microscope through which everything 
looked large, Mr. Froude has brought the foibles of Elizabeth, 
her vanity, her avarice, and her vacillation about trifles, into such 
relief, that her character seems made up of those defects, and the 
great (Queen sinks down into an unusually weak and disagreeable 
woman, a character of all others the furthest from that preserved 
by an unbroken stream of tradition, a tradition which, though 
certainly not evidence as against facts, is evidence until the pro- 
portion of those facts is fully ascertained. ‘That these defects 
existed, we should be the last, after studying Mr. Froude’s annals, to 
deny ; but we question strongly whether, on his own showing, they 
were more than defects, whether they made up, or even seriously 
impaired, the general character of the Queen, whieh was essentially 
that of a Tudor sovereign,—that is, of a self-willed ruler with 
absolutist tendencies, but a clear brain, a high spirit, a fixed reso- 
lution that every interest except her own should be postponed to 





* The History of England. By J. A. Froude. Vols, XL and XIL London: Longmans 
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that of the people whom she ruled, and an occasional blindness 
as to the line of demarcation between her people’s interests and 
her own. 

For example, it is perhaps the most frequent of Mr. Froude’s 
charges against Elizabeth that she was avaricious or even mean, 
that she could not bear to spend, that she starved her best 
servants, sent out expeditions half provided, and very nearly 
gave the victory to the Armada to save some trifle of treasure. 
That the grand-daughter of Henry VII. was mean, was over- 
solicitous for the condition of her treasury, and over-suspicious of 
plunder, is doubtless true, but Mr. Froude does not allow suflicient 
force toherexceptional position. Like her grandfather and her father, 
Elizabeth reigned during the time when the feudal system was dying 
and yet had not been replaced by new machinery ; when a necessity 
for State expenditure had grown up, but no equal revenue to meet 
it. There was, as before, a need of troops, but the nobles could 
not be commanded to furnish them at their own cost alone. 
There was, as before, a need of ships, but the towns could not be 
ordered to supply them without pay. ‘There was, as before, a need 
of service, but the nobles no longer esteemed it a privilege to 
defray all the charges they incurred. ‘The Sovereign required a 
Treasury, and there was next to nothing to fill it with. Henry 
VII. met the difficulty by reselling to his landowners perfect titles 
at exorbitant rates, thereby nearly driving the armed class into 
one more insurrection. Henry VIII. took the estates of the 
Church, and like the modern democracies who have tried the 
same expedient, found that they wasted in his hands, that the 
actual cash receipt was extremely small. Elizabeth, with an 
increased necessity, had nothing or very little to get from the 
land, thought direct taxation inexpedient or impossible, and had 
to meet a difficulty before which the modern Governments of 
Europe, with all their scientific appliances, are halting in per- 
plexity. Throughout her reign the value of specie was falling at 
an unexampled rate. All prices were rising, every year the 
wage for the same service increased, and she, a woman of thrift, 
fought, as she thought, against plunder, and fought in the modern 
way, by refusing unauthorized outlay, by in fact putting the 
clerks above the fighters, and attending first of all to ex- 
pense. Being, as Mr. Froude allows, incapable of fear to a degree 
which almost involved an intellectual incapacity—no uncommon 
failing in strong characters—and having, for reasons absolutely 
inconsistent with much of his portrait, a profound confidence in 
the attachment of her people, she trusted to volunteer effort to a 
degree which now looks mean, but which in her own time, 
we suspect, struck her people as not unreasonable. ‘The old 
idea of the duty of service was not quite extinct. If Lord 
Howard of Effingham had to spend his own money in her 
service, what then? What was he Lord and Admiral for, except 
to undertake responsibilities for the State? ‘The volunteer fleet 
which she trusted, while she only half accredited it, never lost 
a battle or failed in an expedition. Her volunteer Admiral, 
whom she had the pluck, amidst all her nobles, to put at the head 
of her Navy, turned it out in such a condition that Mr. Froude 
cannot conceal his admiration, and with unconscious quaintness 
exults more than once in the capacity of the vessels for keeping 
afloat ina high wind. ‘That she carried her policy to excess— 
more especially in the preparations for resisting the Armada, 
which, for a reason to be suggested by and by, she partially dis- 
believed in—is true; but that is no proof that it was not policy, 
that she had not deliberately resolved that parsimonia est 
summum vectigal, that it was better to run any risk rather than 
that of an empty treasury, and of the consequent reinvigoration of 
Parliamentary power. And for that, among other reasons, England 
throve, and her subjects regarded her with an affection which no- 
thing ever shook, except the taxation which, in ignorance of political 
economy, she subsequently imposed through the sale of the manu- 
facturing privileges called monopolies. Frederick the Great was 
as mean as ever she was, as ready to throw burdens on anybody 
who would bear them; but he was a great ruler, nevertheless. It 
is noteworthy that, although greedy of money to the end of her 
reign, she was, after the defeat of the Armada had made England 
secure, much more ready to spend it. 

Then as to her vacillation. ‘That apparently she ‘ vacillated,” 
both as to her marriage and as to her position as head of the Pro- 
testant cause, is true ; but is there any one act in her life inconsistent 
with the most determined policy on these two points? Let us 


imagine, for one moment, that she had determined—either for 
general reasons, or, as Mr. Froude suggests, for love of a man, 
Leicester, whom she was too wise to marry—that she never would 
marry at all, but that she would use the possibility of her marriage 
as an engine of State policy, and where is her vacillation in that 





matter? Isit not true that the hope and fear of such an occurrence 
repeatedly brought allies to her side, and daunted or paralyzed her 
enemies? Is it not true that Philip to the very last was reluctant to 
break finally with her, so reluctant that Sextus Quintus taunted the 
Spanish Ambassador with his master’s faintheartedness, and told 
him his Armada was a mere menace to compel the Queen to make 
peace. We believe that taunt was well founded, that Philip, with 
his intensely tenacious mind, never lost sight of his dream of 
bringing England into cordial alliance with his Continental Policy, 
an alliance which would, in an instant, have given him the one 
advantage essential to his designs—the mastery of the sea~an 
alliance which every exploit in the Spanish Main made him more 
instead of less desirous to obtain, Philip being in that one 
respect so far ahead of his age that he respected his enemies 
for being so efficient. ‘The idea seems to modern Englishmen 
absurd, but we believe that Philip had reason for it; that 
from the day of her accession to the day when she ordered 
the medal to be struck for the defeat of the Armada, Elizabeth 
never had but one policy,—that she would be the independent 
Sovereign of a separate people, reiguing by divine right. If she 
could hold that position apart from the world,—well, that was the 
her father’s plan ; if not, she would rejoin the world, declare Eng- 
land Catholic—as she might have done at any moment in the first 
half of her reign, without internal resistance—rejoin the general 
system, make peace with Philip, and see all questions as to her 
title at once swept away by a Papal decree. Mr. Froude intimates 
that she was one of those exalted beings who think all religions 
pretty much equal, provided civil order is maintained. We doubt 
it greatly. To us, Elizabeth always seems a “ Gallican,” in modern 
phrase a sovereign who believed Catholicism, and loathed Puri- 
tanism, whether in England or Holland, promoting and favouring 
Catholic nobles, cutting off Puritan ears in England, and refusing 
every farthing she could refuse to the States, but believing her 
own right over the Church to be as lofty and as sacred as that of 
any Pope. She would not have had the slightest difficulty, had 
she thought it politically expedient, in submitting herself to 
Sextus, or helping Philip to put down a knot of Puritan Dutch 
rebels very like the Calvinistic Scotch. As it happened, ex- 
pediency was all the other way ; but she wanted to rule England, 
not to be head of the Protestant Cause, or to build up an expen- 
sive and burdensome Continental dominion. She did not break 
with the States, but she always put them off with words; at heart 
believing that till she had seriously assisted his subjects against 
him peace with Philip was never impossible. Strange to say, Mr. 
Froude, with all his charges of vacillation, and his repeated asser- 
tions that she held all special religions to be equally fictions, 
admits that at heart she was a prejudiced Catholic :— 

“With forbearance and judgment, the problem need not havo been 
insoluble; unfortunately, the Queen allowed horself to be influenced by 
her personal dislike of the Protestants. She was forced into a Protestant 
policy in her relations with the Continent. She was the more deter- 
mined to mould the Church at home after her own pleasure. Without 
the Puritans, she would long before have changed her palace for a 
prison, and her sceptre for a distaff. Through all her trials they had 
been true as steel. In times of danger sho had caressed them and ac- 
knowledged a common creed with them. But she believed probably that 
but for the peremptoriness of Calvinism the compromises for which she 
had toiled would have long since given quiet to Europe. She had 
accepted the help of it in Scotland and Holland, but she had accepted it 
with steady aversion, as an unpalatable necessity. Murray, Morton, 
Gowrie, and Angus, had felt one after another the valuo of her friendship, 
and had Philip II. consented to distinguish between the schismatic 
orthodoxy of England and the heresy of the rest of Europe, she would 
have seen the Prin¢e of Orange perish unmoved or have sent her 
own fleet to assist in coercing him into obedience.” 


There may have been meanness in all that, but where was the 
vacillation ? Or where was it in her treatment of persons? Mr. 
Froude says she loved Leicester through everything, and she never 
abandoned an adviser whom she trusted. Burghley and Walsing- 
ham addressed her constantly in language which would now be 
called insolent, and remained unreproved her chosen councillors. 
Mr. Froude gives the credit of her reign to Burghley, and says she 
never altered a plan of his without falling into some blunder from 
which it took all his genius to extricate her. Admit it, and who 
chose and maintained Mr. Cecil, a man whom half the nobles 
would willingly have hanged, who constantly lectured his Sovereign, 
and who, as we read his history and hers,differed radically from her 
upon religious matters? So far from vacillating, we believe Queen 
Elizabeth, like the Czarina Catherine II., to have been one of the 
most determined women who ever lived, one who would sacrifice any- 
thing to a conviction, who did sacrifice herself rather than weaken 
her power by a mésalliance, and who very nearly sacrificed England 
rather than impair the sanctity of Royal blood by executing her 
heir presumptive, the Queen of Scots. That there was enough of 
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mental struggle and irresolution within her to take all happiness 
out of her life and much geniality out of her disposition is, we 
have no doubt, correct ; but to us there is more of pathos than of 
ground for reproach in this dreary picture of the great Queen, as 


she dropped weary into her grave :— 

“In fighting out her long quarrel with Spain and building her Church 
broken masonry of Popery, her concluding years 
passed away. The great men who had upheld the throne in the days of 
her peril dropped one by one into the grave. Walsingham died soon 
after the defeat of the Armada, ruined in fortune, and weary of his 
ungrateful service. Hunsdon, Knollys, Burghley, Drake, followed at 
brief intervals, and their mistress was left by herself, standing as it 
seemed on the pinnacle of earthly glory, yet in all the loneliness of 
greatness, and unable to enjoy the honours which Burghley’s policy had 
won for her. The first place among the Protestant Powers, which had 
been so often offered her and so often refused, had been forced upon her 
in spite of berself. ‘She was Head of the Name,’ but it gave her no 

leasure. Sho was the last of her race. No Tudor would sit again on 
the English throne. Her own sad prophecy was fulfilled, and she lived 
to see those whom she most trusted turning their eyes to the rising sun. 
Old age was coming upon her, bringing with it perhaps a consciousness 
of failing faculties ; and solitary in the midst of splendour, and friend- 
less among the circle of adorers who swore they lived but in her presence, 
sho grew weary of a life which had ceased to interest her. Sickening 
of a vague disease, she sought no help from medicine, and finally 
refused to take food. She could not rest in her bed, but sate silent on 
cushions, staring into vacancy with fixed and stony eyes, and so at last 


she died.” 

A feebly vain woman, insatiate of tawdry flattery, mean, vacillat- 
ing, and so untrustworthy that “she did not know what honour 
meant,” neither feels nor dies like that; nor do such women live 
three hundred years in the imagination of men to whom their 
creed is a superstition, their system of government an oppression, 
and their foreign policy unknown. 


system out of the 





DR. BELL’S “ NEW TRACKS IN NORTH AMERICA.”* 
Dr. Bexw’s work is full of interesting matter, and yet it can 
hardly be pronounced an interesting book. ‘The main reason of 
this is apparently, that being a medical man, he was not able to 
resist the temptation of showing how much he had made himself 
of an engineer. Hence his two volumes are filled with minute 
details of routes, distances, gradients, levels, which not only are of 
comparatively little value out of the United States, and even there 
out of a certain class, but must in the course of a few years become, 
if not obsolete, yet superfluous. 

Not that one would wish to suppress from the second volume 
that ‘‘ Part [V.,” which treats of ‘‘ the Pacific Railways.” This tells 
how the idea of such a means of communication between ocean and 
ocean was first broached in 1837, how it reached Congress in 1850, 
took the shape of a Surveying Act in 1853, was brought to the 
test of scientific exploration between 1854 and 1857, became one 
of the shuttlecocks of the anti-slavery struggle till 1860, and at 
last owed its realization to the Secession war, as a means of binding 
the Pacific States to the North ;—describes the feverish rapidity 
with which the now open Omaha line was constructed, ‘not by a 
staff formed of scientific engineers—they might have shrunk from 
so reckless a venture—but by a few go-a-head merchants of San 
Francisco, who left their counting-houses to become railway con- 
tractors,” at the rate of two miles a day and sometimes more, 
through nearly 1,600 miles of desert, over snow-capped mountains 
where the whole line has to be roofed over for some thirty miles ; 
but indicates the superior advantages of the Kansas Pacific line 
further South, of which over 700 miles are expected to be 
completed within the present year, passing as it does by 
easier levels through a fertile country, in which obstruction through 
snow is unknown; and, above all, of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, scarcely begun as yet, which will open up one of the most 
fertile and the most salubrious region of the continent, as well as 
the most direct route to Northern China and Japan, and—if we 
do not gain a march upon it by means of a line along a still more 
favourable route within the British frontiers—is expected to ‘‘ seal 
the destiny of the British possessions west of the 91st meridian.” 
All this is well and clearly told, nor do we grudge many illustra- 
tive details scattered throughout the body of the work,—e.g., the 
“‘town-making system ” as practised upon these lines, which have 
altogether to create their traffic instead of supplying its needs, and 
on which at first the depot towns move with the line, so that when 
Cheyenne rose to this dignity, the guard of “along freight train. .. 
laden with frame houses, boards, furniture, palings, old tents, and 
all the rubbish which makes up one of these mushroom cities, 
- + + jumped off his van, and seeing some friends on the platform, 
called out with a flourish, ‘Gentlemen, here's Julesberg !’ "—the 





_* New Tracks in North America; a Journal of Travel and Adventures whilst engaged 

in the Survey for a Southern Railroad to the Pacific Ocean during 1867-8. By William 

A. Bell, M.A., M.B., Cantab., Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Ethuological 
ocieties, 2 vols. London: Chapman and Hall, 1869. 





last depot town, which had thus obligingly come by train to supply 
materials for the next. 

But to most readers, the greatest interest of the work will lie ia 
its details of the various races inhabiting the almost unknown 
country forming the south-west of the Union, as well as of the 
remains of those which have gone before. Of the existing races, 
the most curious beyond question is that remnant of the so- 
called Aztecs, i.e., of the people which the Spaniards found 
ruling in the Gulf of Mexico, and on the opposite Paeific 
coast, which lingers still, divided in five groups, within the 
present territory of the United States, and is reckoned to com- 
prise some 16,000 souls in all. ‘These people govern them- 
selves through their own caciques; they are peaceful and indus- 
trious, excellent irrigators ; their men are honest and sober, their 
women chaste. They live in a state of constant enmity with the 
wild Indians, and two of the groups at least have so complete a 
defensive organization, that it is said that their territories are the 
“only two spots in New Mexico and Arizona where you can be 
certain of absolute safety.” Few of them appear to have been con- 
verted to more than a nominal Romanism, the great bulk of them 
clinging to their old heathen faith. ‘Iwo, indeed, of the five 
groups, although otherwise retaining many of the elements of 
civilization, are mere hut-builders, others inhabit villages differing 
‘* but little from those of the Mexicans, except that the houses are 
larger and loftier;” some of them on the ruins of their old for- 
tresses, terraced six or seven stories high. One of them, the 
Papagos, are, Dr. Bell states, ‘‘ the finest specimens of man, phy- 
sically,” he has ‘ever seen ;” out of a party of five, not one was 
less than 6ft. 2in. And over avast tract of country lie the remains 
of a mighty empire. ‘There is scarcely a valley in the Rio 
Grande basin in which the stone or adobe foundations of villages 
are not to be found; there is scarcely a spring, a laguna, or a 
marsh upon the plateau which is not overlooked by some ruined 
fortress.” ‘These ruins are, indeed, in many cases demonstrably 
Spanisb, but in other cases their similarity to existing Indian 
buildings, or their mere antiquity, show them to be the work of 
the indigenous race. 

Of the wild Indians, such as the Navajos and Apaches, the 
writer has little good to tell. The former, “for love of plunder 
and rapine ... . have no equals.” The latter have ‘‘never been 
known to show the smallest trace either of humanity or good 
faith.” Yet he himself shows that the former, who indeed claim 
to be of the same stock as the town-building tribes, had attained 
at least the first step in civilization. ‘‘ They had fixed abodes in 
their country, around which they raised crops almost rivalling 
those of the Pimas [civilized Indians] of the Gila; they carried 
one art—the weaving of blankets—to a state of perfection which, 
in closeness of texture and arrangement of colour, is scarcely 
equalled even by the laboured and costly seraphes [serapes] of 
Mexico and South America.” Their custom, however, was that 
‘“‘ while they left their wives and old men to plant, reap, attend to 
the stock, and make blankets, the braves spent their lives in 
traversing the whole country, carrying off the stock of the 
helpless Mexican farmers, and keeping the entire agricultural and 
mining population in a state of alarm.” And civilized man has 
simply followed their example against themselves. ‘The Mexi- 
cans of one settlement would collect together, and make a raid on 
a marauding band of Navajos, capturing all they could, not only 
in stock, but in women and children.” ‘The first year of United 
States’ occupation (1846), General Kearney advised the Governor 
that ‘full permission should be given to the citizens of New 
Mexico to march in independent companies against these Indians, 
Sor the purpose of making reprisals, and for the recovery of property 
and prisoners.” And so the Navajos were ‘*‘ humbled” after the 
following fashion :— 

“As soon as harvest-time approached, the soldiers would enter their 
country, year after year. They say that the corn-fields were splendid, 
but they cut them all down, and fired the district wherever they went, 
driving off sheep, sometimes to the number of 70,000 in a single raid, 
and oxen also by thousands. When there were no crops to destroy, and 
no apparent enemy to be found or flocks to drive off, the military would 
encamp at the different springs, and try by this means to destroy tho 
remnant of their stock.” 

Thanks to this civilizing process, ‘‘ plunder became to them a 
necessity of existence, for they had no other means of support.” 
At last, literally starving, the great bulk of the tribe delivered 
themselves up, and were placed on a reservation where fuel and good 
water are alike wanting, where they are exposed to constant raids 
from another tribe, the Comanches, and, where, thinning daily by 
death, the survivors only plead piteously to be taken back. 

The case of the Navajos is exceedingly instructive in respect to 
the true history of the North American Indians. We have here 
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a contemporary instance of the final barbarizing of one of their| The subject, however, of the Indian tribes is very far from 
tribes. Writers like Mr. Hepworth Dixon can build fine theories, | exhausting the interest of Dr. Bell's book. In the way of exciting 
very complacent to Anglo-Saxon practice, about the necessary | narrative in particular, it would not be easy to surpass the story 
decay of nomad races; nothing is easier than to pronounce the | contained in chapter xiii. of the second volume, of the *“ Passage of 

ted Indian ‘ irreclaimable,” ‘*‘ untameable,” and as such to shove | the Great Cafon of the Colorado, by James White, the Prospec- 
him out of the way. He may be so now, but in too many instances | tor,” a fourteen days’ raft journey of some 500 and odd miles at 
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only because he has been made so. It seems highly probable 
that the Navajos, whom Dr. Bell describes as “bold and defiant, 
with full lustrous eyes, and a sharp intelligent expression of 
countenance,” were at one time a part of the great Mexican 
Indian nation, sharing all its civilization ; that, more warlike per- 
haps, or better protected by natural circumstances, they escaped 
subjection at the Spanish conquest, and whilst retaining the prac- 
tice of agriculture and other arts of peace, continued to harry 
without remorse the invaders and those of their countrymen who 
had accepted the yoke. From this condition they became degraded 
through the absolute wasting of their country into mere nomad 
plunderers, and are now wasting away themselves, broken-hearted, 
with disease and vice. But if we look back into the accounts of 
the early settlers on the Eastern coast, we shall find them closely 
analogous to those of the Navajos in 1846. Strachey’s JZistorie of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannia shows us in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the Virginian Indians inhabiting wooden 
houses in the midst of gardens, cultivating maize, tobacco, peas, 
beans, and fruits, the women and children ‘“ continually keeping 
the ground with weeding,”—some of them breeding up tame tur- 
keys about their houses; tells of their ‘‘ great emperor” Powhatan, 
with his ‘' divers seats or howses...... and at every howse 
provision for his entertainment ;” a guard of forty or fifty ‘‘ of 
the tallest men his country does afford” ordinarily attending him, 
sentinels posted every night about his house and shouting every 
half-hour to each other; his country divided into provinces, each 
with a‘‘ weroanc” or commander; receiving tithe of corn, tobacco, 
and garden fruits, or a tax on fowls, fish, hides, copper, &c., and the 
government such ‘‘as that their magistrates for good commanding, 
and their people for due subjection and obeying, excell many 
places that would be counted civill.” If we go back nearly a 
century, to the account of Ferdinando de Soto's conquest of Florida, 
we find here too the picture of a settled people, living in towns, 
cultivating the soil, preserving its products, breeding fowls, mak- 
ing mantles not only of skins, but of the inner bark of trees and of 
a grass similar to a nettle. ‘The nearly contemporary voyage of 
Verazzani to the North-Eastern coast shows us the practice of 
husbandry extending as far (according to Mr. Winter Jones's iden- 
tification) as Narraganset Bay, with boat-building and the art of 
working in copper. All these tribes have either been exterminated 
already, or are the “ untameables” and ‘‘irreclaimables” of the 
present day. 

But let us see if the Apaches, who have ‘“ never been known to 
show the smallest trace either of humanity or good faith,” may 


not, on Dr. Bell’s own showing, have something to say on their | 


behalf :— 

“In 1862 an act of treachery was committed by the troops which 
brought the Indian hostilities toa climax. Mangas Coloradas, who was 
the greatest chief in the whole country, was induced to enter a military 
p086 2. +s on the plea of making a treaty and receiving presents. 
The soldiers, however, imprisoned him in a hut, and the sentry shot 
him at night, on the excuse that he feared he would escape. This 
act roused the whole Apache tribe to vengeance. The Miembres, 
Apaches, the especial band of the massacred chief, spread themselves 
far and near over all the country, and every white man they could find 
was doomed to fall by their silent arrows.” 

Another story is too long to be given in the writer's words. 
Suffice it to say that the Apaches of the Chiricahui mountains, 
till the winter of 1861-2, were on good terms with the American 
Mail Company. But an officer named Barkett, on a complaint 
by some Mexicans that they suspected a boy of theirs to have been 
kidnapped by the Apaches, summoned the chief and the head- 
men tothecamp. They ‘“ immediately responded to the summons,” 
‘* positively denied the charge,” and were thereupon ordered to be 
arrested. The chief escaped, the other six were secured. A man 
named Wallace, who had long been on friendly terms with the 
tribe, offered to go and treat with them. He did so, and sent 
back word that in his opinion the boy had not been stolen by the 
Apaches, but that he was detained—and surely not unnaturally 
—as a hostage. Barkett ‘‘ swore that he would hang the Red men 
if the boy was not returned that night,” and did so. Wallace 
was hanged in retaliation, and from that time the Apaches of the 
tribe became “ irreclaimables.” Considering the lessons of 


‘+ humanity” and ‘‘ good faith” which civilized man thus has; 


given them, is it really wonderful that they should have proved 
such apt pupils ? 


the bottom of a frightful gorge, during which the adventurer was 
at one time six days, and at the last three days, without food, and 
after which “ his feet, legs, and body were literally flayed, from 
exposure to drenching from water and the scorching rays of the 
sun; his reason was almost gone, his form stooped, and his eyes 
were so hollow and dreary that he looked like an old and imbecile 
man.” 


THE OLD MASTERS IN ITALY AND GERMANY.* 
M. Lours Viarpor is a veteran in Art literature. Thirty years 
ago he published his notices of the principal Spanish painters to 
serve as atext for engravings of the Aguado Gallery, and followed 
up that, his first work on art, with other books on the galleries of 
Italy, Spain, England, Belgium, Russia, and Germany. He is 
always pleasant to read, and Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. have 
done well to publish this beautifully-illustrated version of the 
author’s agreeable volume Les Merveilles de la Peinture. This 
volume is confined almost entirely to the consideration of Italian 
Art, the paintings of other lands being reserved for treatment in a 
later instalment of the work. ‘The dawn of the Renaissance in 
[taly is graphically described in a passage which we commend to 
the earnest attention of the Chief Commissioner of Works, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, and the Corporation of the City of 
London :— 





“By a result scarcely perhaps to bo expected, even the agitation of 
the period fostered an increased growth of the sciences, and also especi- 
ally of art. The republics, the free cities, the small states, all the frag- 
ments of divided Italy, in everything disputed pre-eminence with each 
other. Each wished to triumph over its rival by the importance of its 
establishments and the beauty of the works of its artists. Again, the 
leaders whom the greater number of these States had chosen, or those 
who had raised themselves to be masters, considering themselves each 
to be a new Pericles, and forestalling the Medici, wished while they 
flattered the vanity of their fellow-citizens, at the same time to oceupy 
their attention and to satisfy their wishes. We can understand 
what this double sentiment, this double want, must have produced. 
From it there resulted vast cathedrals, sumptuous monasteries, 
palaces, and townhalls. From the same cause sprang up a universal 
taste, a spirit of emulation, a passionate ardour, all the stimulating 
qualities of a noble labour performed publicly which, while it seeks, is 
at the same time rewarded by, the public approval. When in 1294 
Florence decreed the erection of her cathedral, the podesta of the 
seignory was enjoined ‘to trace the plan of it with the most sumptuous 
magnificence, so that the industry and power of man shall never invent 
or undertake anything vaster or more beautiful; inasmuch as no one 
ought to put his hand to the works of the community with a less design 
than to make them correspond with the lofty spirit which binds the 
souls of all the citizens into one single, united, identical will.’” 


Florence of the thirteenth century! wert thou richer or mightier 
than London of the nineteenth? Or are the souls of our citizens 
not to be bound into one single will by a lofty spirit? Which? 
But our business now is with painting, and nothing but the 
peculiar circumstances which have recently attracted attention to 
the -Edileship of London would excuse this long digression at the 
outset of our remarks. Cimabue was born in 1240, and ten years 
before Giunta of Pisa had executed works in the church of Assisi, 
| which showed how far he had improved on his Byzantine 
| instructors. In the sister art of sculpture a native of the same 
town, Niccold Pisano, in 1231 had, from the study of an old 
| sarcophagus that contained the remains of Countess Matilda's 
mother, been enabled to make the beautiful urn of St. Dominic at 
Bologna, and so earn the cognomen ‘dail’ Urno.” These, and men 
simple as themselves, sowed the seed that bore such glorious fruit. 
| The hard, dry, ungraceful nudes of Giunta lead off in a splendid 
procession that includes the priceless works of Giotto, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Raphael, with all the magnificence and 
| power that found expression at the hands of Titian and the whole 
Venetian school, to say nothing of other schools. ‘The book before 
‘us is arranged with a simplicity that is quite refreshing. After 
| three chapters of introduction and general history of the art, comes 
| a chapter that occupies four-fifths of the book, and which gives in 


} 





| turn a succinct account of each school and its eminent masters. 
| 'They are the Florentine, Roman, Lombard, Venetian, Bolognese, 





* Wonders of Italian Art, By Louis Viardot. London: Sampson Low, Son, aud 
| Marston. 1870. 
| History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnberg, with a Translation of his Letiers 
and Journal, and some Account of his Works. By Mrs, Charles Heaton. London: 
Macmillan and Co. : 










} Albert Diirer: his Life and Works, including Autobiographical Papers and Co nplete 
| Catalogues, By William B. Scott. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 156), 
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and Neapolitan. The illustrations, as we have already hinted, are 
most interesting and instructive. 

German art, like that of Italy, says M. Viardot, was founded on 
the Greek art of the Eastern Empire, but asserted its independence 
as early as the fourteenth century by throwing off the religious 
symbolism of the painters of Byzantium and looking only to nature 
for models. Early German pictures are called Byzantine because, 
the artists, unacquainted with oil-painting, employed the Byzan- 
tine process of painting in distemper on a gold background, with 
encaustics to brighten and preserve the colours. The difference 
between the art practised at that time north of the Alps and that 
of the sunnier south was great indeed. The grave, earnest, 
uncouth German was realistic in the highest degree. The medie- 
yal religion of central Europe was manifested not only in Gothic 
architecture, but in German painting and engraving. The grace 
and polish in art which the Italians inherited from the pagan 
civilization of classic times were wanting to the Germans. Raphael 
d'Urbino and Albert Diirer were contemporaries. How great the 
contrast between them! Yet the sweet, saintly faces of Raphael's 
Madonnas were gaily painted from the artist’s mistresses, while 
Diirer’s life was imbue throughout with a solemn spirit of devout 
religion. It is somewhat strange that English literature should 
have been so long without a biography of Diirer. As if to make 
up for lost time, we have now two writers rushing into the arena 
with handsome contributions to the subject. Mr. Scott’s is a 
very good book, very apt and terse; but Mrs. Heaton’s is a 
better, more comprehensive, not to say exhaustive, in matter, and 
more sumptuous in dress and illustration. Perhaps Mr. Scott’s 
life of the artist will be more read than that of his fair competitor, 
just because it is the shorter of the two. ‘The lady’s volume seems 
to give a new significance to the maxim, ‘ Life is short, but Art 
is long.” Both writers seem to have used nearly the same mate- 
rials, and excellent materials they are. Diirer’s journal and 
letters afford a glimpse into the social life of the Niirnbergers of 
1500 quite fresh and rare. 

Just four hundred years save two have elapsed since Albrecht 
Direr was born in the flourishing free town of Niirnberg. His 
grandfather came from Hungary, and like his son, the painter's 
father, worked as a goldsmith. The latter, having worked for one 
Joseph Haller some thirteen years, took to wife his employer's 
daughter Barbara, ‘a fair and handy maiden of fifteen,” who in 
the course of five-and-twenty years bore him eighteen children, of 
whom Albert was the third, having one sister and one brother his 
seniors. The touching simplicity of the following extract from 
the painter’s journal, relating to the old man’s death, will com- 
mend itself to every reader :— 

“After a time, my father fell ill with a kind of dysentery no one 
could cure. Soon he clearly saw death before him, and with great 
patience waited to go, recommending my mother to me, and a godly life 
to all of us. He received the sacraments, and died a true Christian on 
the eve of St. Matthew (September 21) at midnight, in 1502, as I have 
written more at length in another book.” [Of this other book, a leaf 
only is found. It is marked page nineteen, and is the very piece record- 
ing at greater length this pathetic death-bed. It says:—] “The old 
nurse helped him to rise and put the close cap upon his head again, 
which had become wet by the heavy sweat. He wanted something to 
drink, and she gave him Rhine wine, of which he tasted some, and then 
wished to lie down again. He thanked her for her aid, but no sooner 
lay back upon his pillows than his last agony began. Then the old 
woman trimmed the lamp, and set herself to read aloud S. Bernard's 
dying song, but she only reached the third verse, and, behold, his soul 
had gone. God be good tohim! Amen. Then the little maid, when 
she saw that he was dying, ran quickly up to my chamber and waked 
me. I went down fast, but he was gone, andI grieved much that I had 
not been ‘ found worthy to be beside him at his end.’” 

The letters which Albert wrote home from Venice and 
other places, especially those to his friend and patron, Wilibald 
Pirckheimer, are marked by a quaint and naive humour that is 
perfectly charming. ‘he rich, accomplished, and luxurious 
Pirckheimer commissioned his artist friend to buy jewelry and 
carpets for him at Venice. The letters of Diirer about these com- 
missions throw a curious light upon the then value of such articles, 
and upon the state of Venice in her best days as a commercial 
emporium. The history of these letters is not a little curious. 
They were first printed in a literary journal edited by Von Murr 
in 1781, and were then in possession of the Haller family from, 
whom they subsequently passed by sale to the town of Niirnberg, 
where they are still preserved in the library. ‘The Hallers obtained 
them through a discovery made during the repair of a house that 
had belonged to the Imhof family, where, with other family 
papers, they were found walled up, that being the only effectual 
mode of preserving valuable documents in perilous times like the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War. 

Mrs. Heaton gives a very long list of Diirer'’s works, with a 
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running commentary well worth perusal. Five chapters are 
severally devoted to the artist’s “‘ Engravings on Wood ;” ‘* Works 
for the Emperor Maximilian ;” ‘* Engravings on Copper ;” “ Paint- 
ings, Drawings, and Plastic Works ;” “ Literary Works.” Whether 
Diirer cut his own wood-blocks or only made designs for others to 
execute is a question still undetermined. It is probable that 
the earliest works were cut by himself, when he had plenty 
of leisure, and was too anxious for ‘success to trust the work 
to others. When more fully employed, he would be com- 
pelled to have recourse to assistants for the mechanical part of 
engraving. Mrs. Heaton’s book also contains some beautiful 
reproductions of Diirer’s prints, notably portraits of the artist 
himself and of Pirckheimer, a marvellous contrast. The youthful 
portrait drawn by the artist from a looking-glass at the age of 
thirteen, in Mr. Scott’s volume, is a pretty addition to the other 
portraits. 

Of the other prints in the larger volume we best like ‘‘ The 
Descent of the Four Horses,” in which the treading of the air is 
rendered with curious felicity ; ‘‘ The Kuight, Death, and Devil,” 
from the contemplation of which De la Motte Fouqué conceived 
his famous story of Sintram; ‘The Prodigal Son,” a scene of 
inimitable squalor and desolation; and ‘ Melancholia,” a deeply 
tragic poem in one page. 

Mr. Scott does not agree with Fouqué in his interpretation of 
the print ‘‘ The Knight, Death and Devil,” which, he says, admits 
of a more prosaic explanation. His less costly volume has, of 
course, fewer prints than the more ambitious work, and as they 
are, with one exception, different from those given by Mrs. Heaton, 
many amateurs will be glad to have both the biographies. M. Charles 
Blanc has said of Diirer, ‘‘ Were we to look upon him only as a 
writer, his name would be illustrious.” The implied compliment 
must refer to the artist’s scientific works—his treatises on ‘‘ Mensu- 
ration,” “ Fortification,” and on ** Human Proportions.” His verse 
is mere doggrel, and the pleasant, homely letters of which so much 
profitable use has been made were not written in the character of 
author or with a view to publication. Altogether, the figure of 
Albert Diirer comes out of these volumes in grand proportions, not 
unworthy of Rauch’s fine statue facing Diirer Strasse, in quaint old 
Niirnberg. He was simple, manly, and laborious, full of thought 
and invention, and of great manual skill,—a true compeer of the 
great men of his time ; of Columbus, Copernicus, Erasmus, Luther, 
Melancthon, and a host of others who gave to our present civiliza- 
tion its first great impulse, and reawakened the spirit of enterprise 
among mankind by discoveries such as that of a new hemisphere 
and of the sublime order of our planetary system. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLORA MACDONALD.* 
WuEN an advertisement of this book appeared which described 
it as ‘“‘ 7e Autobiography of Flora Macdonald, the preserver of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, edited by her granddaughter,” 
with the alluring addition that ‘it contains some curious and 
interesting anecdotes never before published in connection with 
the memorable escape of the Prince,” our interest was naturally 
exicited, and we opened the volumes before us with much curiosity. 
The ‘ Editorial and Prefatory,” however, gave us a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, for the conversation, ‘‘ on a a fine summer evening,” 
between ‘‘ two Highland ladies seated at a tea-table in the com- 
fortably-furnished sitting-room of a neat residence in the Western 
Highlands,” videlicet, Flora Macdonald and her granddaughter, 
which proposes to relate the origin of the Autobiography, struck 
us as remarkably unlike the recollections of a real conversation, 
and remarkably like the imaginary conversations in an ordinary 
novel. Nor were we reassured by the concluding statement that 
“the MS. has been carefully preserved in the family record-chest 
until, released from its dusty corner, and the tracings of the worthy 
old Jady’s pen made to appear in more legible characters, it is now 
transcribed for those who feel interested,” &c. But for the voucher 
seemingly conveyed in the publisher's advertisement, we should at 
once have resigned our minds, without further doubt, to the perusal 
of another work of fiction of the Mary-Powell class ; but scarcely 
believing even then in so gross an attempt at imposition, we plunged 
into the work itself. ‘This would seem to be a sort of weak imitation of 
the style of Mrs. Oliphant’s Scotch novels of a domestic character, 
and, as we found, was based on the ordinary accounts of the 
Rebellion of 1745, and more particularly on the collection of 
“narratives” derived from the papers of LBishop Forbes, and 
published by Mr. Robert Chambers in 1834 under the title of 
Jacobite Memoirs. This volume contains a narrative of the part 
played by Flora Macdonald in the escape of the Prince, attested 








* The Autobiography of Flora Macdonald: being the Home Life of a Heroine, Edited 
by her Granddaughter. 2 vols. Edinburgh: William Nimmo = 1870. 
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by Bishop Forbes to have been taken from her own mouth in | 


Edinburgh, by Dr. Burton, of York. It also contains a journal by 
Captain O'Neil, one of the Prince’s attendants in his wanderings ; 
another journal by ‘* Ned Burke,” one of his guides, and narratives 
by Donald Macleod, Captain Donald Macdonald, and John Mackin- 
non, who were all connected more or less with the same events. 
The author of the present Autobiography seems to have availed 
himself (or herself) of the facts contained in these narratives with 
the licence of a novelist, but still with an unmistakable relation to 


‘‘In the passage Miss Macdonald 
fell asleep, and then the Prince 
| carefully guarded her, lest in the 
dark any of the men should chance 
to step upon her. She awaked in 
surprise, with some little bustle 
in the boat, and wondered what 
was the matter.” 


“I suppose the singing lulled me 
to sleep in spite of the roaring wind 
for on awaking I found myself 
nicely placed in the bottom of the 
boat, the Prince guarding me care- 
fully, with his hands cautiously 
spread above my head, to prevent 
any accident from the falling of the 
sail, that one of the men was 
setting.” 


the sources from which he drew his details. 
will suffice to show what this relation between fact and fiction is :— 


(Flora Macdonald by word of mouth.) 
Her stepfather “ granted a pass- 
port for herself, a man-servant 


(Neil MacKechan) and another 
woman, Betty Burke, a good 


spinster, and whom he recom- 
mended as such in a letter to his 
wife at Armadale in Skye, as she 
had much lint to spin.” 


“He [the Prince] was then in a 
very little house or hut, assisting 
in the roasting of his dinner, which 
consisted of the heart, liver, kid- 
neys, &c., of a bullock or sheep upon 
a wooden spit. O'Neil introduced 
his young preservyer, and the com- 
pany, and she sat on the Prince’s 
right hand, and Lady Clanranald on 
his left. Here they all dined very 
heartily.” 


“ This obliged her [Lady Mac- 
donald of Clanranald] to go home 
immediately, which accordingly she 
did after taking leave of the Prince. 
She was strictly examined by 
Fergusson where she had been? 
She replied, she had been visiting 
a child, which had been sick, but 
was now better again. Both tho 
General and Fergusson asked many 
other questions, such as where the 
child lived, how far it was from 
thence, &c., but they could make 
nothing out of the lady fit for their 
purpose.” 


“O'Neil would gladly have stayod 
with tho Princo, and shared 
in his distresses and dangers; 
but Miss could by no means be 
prevailed upon to agree to that 
proposal. At 8 o'clock, June 28th, 
Saturday, 1746, Miss Flora Mac- 
donald, Neil MacKechan, &c., set 
sail on a very clear evening, from 
Benbecula to the Isle of Skye... 
They had not rowed from the shore 
above a league, till the sea be- 
came rough, and at last tempest- 
uous, and to entertain the company 
the Prince sang several songs and 
seemed to be in good spirits.” 


One or two specimens 


(The alleged “ Autobiography.”’) 

The Prince represented, “. . . I 
should be able to procure passports 
for myself and a female servant, 
also for MacEachan, from my step- 
father.” .... “Well, I got the 
passports, and only waited while he 
wrote to his wife a letter which I 
was to take to her. Many years 
after this occurrence I chanced to 
find the identical letter, which I 
copy” [Then follows a letter, which 
states] :—‘ She has got one, Betty 
Burke, an Irish girl, who, she tells 
me, is a good spinner. If her 
spinning pleases you, you may 
keep her till she spins all your lint, 
or if you have any wool to spin, 
you may employ her. I have sent 
Niel MacEachan along with your 
daughter,” &c. 

“The sight upon entering the 
miserable hut brought tears to our 
eyes! There stood the unhappy 
young man, the unfortunate de- 
scendant of a race of kings, before 
a wretched fire of furze and dry 
leaves, attempting to roast his 
dinner, the heart, liver, and kid- 
neys of a sheep, upon a wooden 
spit ! We could not refrain 
from remarking on his desti- 
tute condition, but he replied, 
‘The wretched to-day may be 
happy to-morrow, and perhaps 
many a great man would be the 
better for suffering as I am doing.’ 
He then playfully invited us to 
partake of his fare, placing him- 
self between us, but I was proud to 
be on his right hand.” 


“Mrs. Macdonald took a hasty 
leave; and we afterwards heard 
that she was strictly questioned as 
to where she had been, but she 
quieted them by saying she was 
returning from visiting a sick 
bairn.” 


“Tt was now 8 o'clock on Satur- 
day night, the 28th June, when, 
after the Prince had gone through 
the painful task of bidding farewell 
to the warmhearted O'Nie!, who had 
so faithfully companied with him in 
his distressed condition for so long, 
and who had earnestly entreated 
to be of the party, which I would 


Our readers can now judge to some extent for themselves as to 
the originality of this so-called Autobiography. Of its modern garb 
we have already spoken. It now remains for Mr. Nimmo, the 
publisher, either to produce “ the tracings of the worthy old lady's 
pen,” and establish by other evidence the genuineness of the 
autobiography ; or to explain, if he can, his advertisement, title- 
page, and preface. 





MR. CAMPBELL ON IRISH TENURE.* 


WHEN we say that every Member of Parliament who intends to 
take part in the discussion on Irish land tenure should study this 
masterly pamphlet, we offer to such member counsel for which, if 
he accepts it, he will be sincerely grateful. ‘The literature of the 
subject is already voluminous ; but nothing at once so exhaustive 
and so temperate has as yet appeared upon the tenants’ side, and 
it will have this immense attraction for all Conservatives,—it 
proves beyond controversy that the Irish land question does not 
involve the English one. An English tenant may have moral 
rights which are not yet fully enforced, and which the Legislature 
may one day be called upon to recognize; but he certainly has 
not that historical and unbroken co-proprietorship in the soil which 
Mr. Campbell claims and, as we think, proves for the ordinary Irish 
tenant. Armed with a minute knowledge of every kind of tenure, 
from the simplest to the most complex, from that of Scotland, where 
ownership means an absolute right even of expelling all tenants, to 
that of parts of Madras, where there is practically no ownershipat all, 
unless it be vested in the State, whichis a debatable point, Mr. Camp- 
bell shows that tenure in Ireland arose, as in Bengal, from the gra- 
dual crumbling-down of the village system ; that up to the Settle- 
ment by James I. there was an acknowledged co-proprietorship rest- 
ing between the chief and the cultivator ; that after the great Confis- 
cation made by Cromwell, the new landlords readmitted the tenants 
as cultivators very nearly on the old terms, there being competi- 
tion for tenants; that the customary right of retaining posses- 
sion was maintained by both parties for ages after it had been 
formally abolished by law, and that it has at length been consoli- 
dated into a system under which the landlord is entitled to every- 
thing except possession, which in his judgment, as well as the 
tenant’s, belongs to the latter. Mr. Campbell gives heaps of 
instances in which this fact is acknowledged by the superior class, 
a man like Mr. Trench, for instance, writing of a tenancy as a 
property ; and another, like the late Lord Derby, declaring that he 
could not evict; and a third, like Mr. Scully, being condemned by 
all landlords merely for evicting ; and expresses his belief that but 
for the split on politics, the two classes would never have quarrelled 
on the subject. So ingrained is the belief in both, that in the 
course of extensive travels Mr. Campbell never met a landlord 
who would not hear reason upon the subject, if only he were an 
Irishman. He was sure to understand and in part to acknow- 
ledge the tenant’s claim, though he might wish to limit it. He 
considers that the customary right which exists everywhere, 
and is identical with Indian ‘ ryottee,” is best formulated in 
Ulster, and is the root of the apparently preposterous prices 
given for the good-will. ‘It is sometimes said to be extra- 





not consent to, for many reasons be- 
sides the ostensible one of having | 
only three passports, we got into | 
the boat and safely off the shores 

of Benbecula.... It was fine | 
when we started, but, as is usual | 
in a country in which no depend- 

ence can be placed on the weather, 

we had not gone far at sea, when the | 
heavy dark clouds portended a fall | 
of rain. . . . They had enough to | 
do in managing the boat, for the | 
rain came falling down, the wind | 
blowing a hurricane. The Prince | 
. . was the most composed of 

the party, for even the boatmen 

were alarmed by the storm. So to 

amuse us he told many curious 

anecdotes, and sang—oh! he had 
a charming voice !—several songs. 

One was a lively air composed on 
the Restoration of his great-uncle, 

Charles II., of England.” 


ordinary and unaccountable that farmers give for the 
tenant-right of a farm a price as high as that which the 
fee-simple of the land would fetch. But then it must be 
remembered that what is called the fee-simple is only the land- 
lord right, burdened with the tenant-right of another who is prac- 
tically co-proprietor. It is quite intelligible that a farmer should 
give £40 for a right of occupancy carrying the possession which 
he desires, rather than pay the same sum for a superior landlord- 
right which gives no possession. If the two rights could be sold 
together they might fetch £80; but I believe that the great 
majority of the farmers would in such acase rather give £300 
for the tenant-right of twenty acres than the same sum for the 
absolute fee-simple of ten acres.” So full, again, is the tenant’s be- 
lief in the validity of his right, that he will not give it up fora 
written lease, which, he says, only gives the landlord rights of inter- 
| ference not involved in the customary system. Mr. Campbell believes 


| 
| 





* The Irish Land. By George Campbell, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
| Provinces of India. London: Trabner. Dublin: Hodges. 
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that the right, on the whole, secures the prosperity of the farmer, 
even when his farm is small, declaring that Galway cottiers 
do actually do the thing economists say they cannot do—that 
is, bring up a splendidly handsome race of children who are 
vetting educated—and drawing this remarkable contrast between 
- 5 

Scotland and Ulster :— 

“True, in Scotland a man would devote the same money to taking 
on lease and stocking a large farm ; he might more economically develop 
the resources of the soil, and pay tho landlord a larger rent. The farmer 
might be a more enterprising and productive membor of society. But 
¢hen we must compare the Irish farmer not only with tho Scotch farmer, 
but also with the Scotch labourer. Where we have six Ulster farmers, 
we should perhaps have in Scotland one farmer and three labourers. 
The position of the Scotch labourer is not altogether good; it has been 
remarked lately that he is too much a wandering prol¢taire, without 
local ties or the softening influence of a home and home surroundings. 
Although a 200 or 300-acre farm in Scotland, worked by an ordinary 
farmer and his men, is a very excellent institution, and a 1,000 or 1,500- 
acre farm is a very interesting model of industrial enterprise, there may 
be sucha thing as over-civilization. If, as is, Ithink, the course of things, 





the Scotch system more and more tends to the greater farms to which I 
have alluded, we shall have nothing but great agricultural manufac- 
¢urers working great enterprises by bodies of workers for wages; the 
division of society into the widely-separated classes of capitalists 
and prolétaires, which is the great puzzle—as I think, the great 
evil and difficulty—of the day, will be carried out in agricul- 
ture, as it has been carried out in manufactures, and nothing 
will remain of the old Conservative society. The small Irish farmer, if 
he wants the means of the large Scotch farmer, has, at all events, the 
great advantage that he works for himself, not for another. His wife 
and children rear poultry, carry to market milk and butter, and make 
money in little ways from which the great farmer is precluded. In the 
tracts where tenant-right is fully established he has, in virtue of his 
fixity of tenure, the ornamentai garden and pleasant-looking orchard, 
which you hardly see in a great barrack-looking Scotch farm-steading.” 
“If the people live frugally and poorly, so long as they are 
At any rate, they have produced on such 
living one of the finest races on this earth. Where have we a more 
distinguished race than that of the North of Ireland? They fully equal 
the Scotch, from whom so many of them spring. Some of their dis- 
tinguished mon may have had a little beef for a generation or two, others 
have sprung direct from the people. If porridge and potatoes produce such 
men, why should we object to a diet of porridge and potatoes? At any 
rate, be it in the abstract good or be it bad, the main point is that the sys- 
tem of small farms and tenant-right is a fact in the North of Ireland, and 
that it works at least tolerably well, or is not proved to work ill. The 
day may come when over-civilization may lead to a tyranny of pro- 
létaires and Reds over the rich among ourselves, and we might then long 
for a conservative Ireland of small landowners, with something to lose by 
revolution.” 

The legal right, which Mr. Campbell fully acknowledges, being 
thus in direct conflict with the customary right, what is to be done 
to bring them into accord? Clearly, Mr. Campbell says we must 
take something from one of the two rights, something, it may be, 
of real value, and he repudiates openly all those pleasant formulas 
under which confiscation is described as a process tending to the 
advantage of both parties, but he thinks confiscation should 
be reduced to the possible minimum, and therefore dismisses 
fixity of tenure. ‘+ It would,” he says, “ be a one-sided compro- 
mise,—that is to say, it would be giving to one side all that they 
claim, and in some sense more, for an absolute right by law is 
more than an imperfect right under an elastic custom not recog- 
nized by law.” Ile forgets that fixity of tenure with a revision of 
rents every fourteen years would give the landlord the full benefit 
of the great rise in values which would follow the restoration of 
order, a rise which in Bengal has been so great that no large estate 
is now ever sold for arrears of the quit-rent ; but we may let that 
pass. We shall not get fixity, and need not for the moment dis- 
cuss what seems to us its innumerable advantages to the landlord. 
Next to fixity is a settlement of any kind, and this Mr. Campbell 
would secure by introducing “‘ for a time a sort of despotic power. 
I would have a commission with power not only to inquire, but to 
act. They should have a general instruction to give effect to 
the custom, and to restrain landlords from exercising legal rights 
contrary to the custom. Under them would be local Courts of con- 
ciliation and arbitration. The tenants, instead of shooting Mr. 
Scully, would have power to summon him, and make him show cause 
why he should not be restrained from acting contrary to the cus- 
tom in ejecting them without reasonable cause; and so in all 
other cases of contention between landlord and tenant. The cen- 
tral authority would control and render uniform the proceedings 
of the local tribunals—would collect and systematize the results. 
In fact, we should commence by establishing Courts of Equity, in 
the original and literal sense of the term—simple Courts, with an 
untechnical procedure, with power to do justice between man and 
man on the general principles of equity and good conscience, as 
interpreted by the customs of the country. Eventually, as has 
been the case with our older Courts of Equity, rules equivalent to 
law would be established, and we might hope that, warned by past | 
experience, we should not permit these Courts to become worse | 


content, what is that to us ? 





than the original evil. The equity being consolidated and crys- 
tallized, might in the course of a few years be turned into law. 
I do not deny that I believe this would practically lead to 
something like fixity of tenure in a large number of holdings.” 
Since the pamphlet was published, Mr. Campbell has formulated 
the claimswhich the commission would consider somewhat further, 
and proposes that wherever the proprietor makes all improve- 
ments, tenure shall be considered by contract, and be subject 
to avoidance under the terms of the contract; but wherever 
the tenant makes them, the tenure shall be by status, and 
the tenant shall not be ejected, save on payment of a sum 
equal to the market value of his tenancy, while his rent shall not 
be raised so as to absorb the value of his improvements. This 
scheme comes near that attributed to the Government, and 
though it does not, in our belief, go far enough, leaving it still 
possible for a very wealthy landlord to throw a district into rebel- 
lion, still the broad fact of this pamphlet remains,—that an Indian 
judge of high repute and enormous experience considers, after 
months of special inquiry, that in Ireland the coproprictorship of 
the tenant is capable of distinct proof; and though bred a Scoteh 
proprietor, ventures to give this testimony to the result of the 
customary system under the most unfavourable conditions :— 


“Indeed, all over Ireland it may be noticed, that tho best land is 
generally occupied by the larger farms, while above and below, along 
the edge of the mountains and the edge of the bogs, one can plainly 
trace the lines of small thatched farm-houses, where the most petty 
farms have been reclaimed from the bog and hill-side by the labour 
of the poorest people. If we reproach them with the smallness and 
poorness of their farms, we must bear in mind that but for them 
there would have been no cultivated land there at all. My Scotch 
prejudices were not in favour of the Irish character, and on the 
strength of what was told me I have said a good deal depreciatory, 
though not condemnatory, of the southern Irish. I must say, how- 
ever, that the more one sees of them the more one likes them. Whether 
they are really pure Celts I cannot say. If darkish hair predominates, 
it is very far from universal; and blue eyes are in an overwhelming 
majority, as I ascertained by running my eye round the rural schools in 
the ‘next parishes to America.’ But be the race what it may, they 
area pleasant, intelligent, and in the main industrious people. No man, 
however determined may be his opinion in favour of large farms, and 
however conclusively he may prove by the rules of political economy 
that it is impossible for any man to keep out of the poorhouse on such 
farms as the poorer Irish hold, can get over the fact that hundreds of 
these small farmers live happily and contentedly, if they are only let 
alone; rear plump and healthy children, pay their way, pay their rent, 
keep out of the poorhouse, and are altogether most independent mon, 
who regard the cabin which they have built and the bit of land which 
they have reclaimed with as much pride and affection as any noble who 
looks on his broad acres from his ancestral castle. It is necessary to 
see and realize these tenures, and then say whether it is not enough that 
a great lord, who has done little or nothing to the land, should live in 
his luxury on the rents wrung from thousands of these small tenants: 
whether he should also be entitled to use the power of the British 
Empire to clear them off the soil which they cumber, if it so pleases 
him. It is true that their cabins are to our ideas degrading in the ex- 
treme. The pig is still habitually introduced. There are filth and smoke 
within and a dungheap without. But, nevertheless, it is the fact that 
they are not only to all appearance happy, but are most distinctively 
healthy. They are singularly free from the fever which, according to 
all sanitary laws, ought to kill them, The abundanco of a healthy and 
prolific population sufficiently proves the success of the system under 
which they breed human beings. We may call them savages—perhaps 
justly—but they send their children to school and pay for their school- 
ing. These children can be savages no longer. And no ono can see the 
rows of healthy happy children who flock to school, decently dressed, 
without feeling that the system which produces them is not in all 
respects irretrievably bad.” 


We have been so anxious to state Mr. Campbell's view in a brief 
form, that we are conscious we have done injustice to the lucidity 
of the arguments by which he supports it. They, however, with 
their wealth of illustration, scarcely admit of condensation, and 
we will, therefore, only repeat that the most Conservative mem- 
ber will, we are convinced, lay them down with a groaning 
acknowledgment that he has learnt much, and that, after all, 
there is something of justice in the Irish claim of tenant-right. 





PLACES AND PEOPLE.* 
WE cannot conceive what is the value of papers on every imagin- 
able topic of social gossip about humble life in London, of which 
five-sevenths of the book before us consists; papers not aimed at 
exposing or correcting abuses, not apparently intended to teach us 
anything it is well for us to know, and not often directing our 
attention to means of usefulness hitherto unknown ; but, with few 
exceptions, merely giving us little, curious, gossipy facts about all 
sorts of occupations, of which we have no experience, simply because, 
having no experience of them, we are momentarily excited toa mild 
sensation of surprise. It is quite true, as these papers show, that 
half the world does not know how the other half lives; but it is not 








* Places and People, By J.C. Parkinson. Londou: Tinsley. 
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equally true that the ignorant half ought to know, nor is it at all 
true that everything new is therefore interesting. Our principal 
feeling while reading Mr. Parkinson's book was one of very real 
commiseration for him in all his sittings-still and walkings-about 
for so many hours together—and so many of them when others 
were comfortably asleep—in such very unpleasant places, with 
a note-book in his hand, to record facts that few care to 
know, and of which the very large majority who read them will 
only signify their notice by such passing exclamations as “‘ Dear 
me, how strange!” ‘‘I had not the least idea there was such a 
place!” ‘Only fancy making a fortune by selling cats’ meat!” 
&c. By his own account, he was for six hourson a Saturday night 
in the premises of a pawnbroker, crowded with “ sometimes thirty, 
sometimes a hundred people at once,” in one of “ the lowest neigh- 
bourhoods of London,” ‘‘in a close miasma, made up of gas, the 
effluvia of worn clothes, and human breath ;” and we know that 
he might, without exaggeration, have made much more of the 
noxious elements that go to compose such an atmosphere. At the 
wild-beast depot his time was passed “in one of the most disagree- 
able spots it has been his fortune to explore ; open at the top, but 
so narrow that he seemed within touching distance of unsavoury 
animals on one side and obscene birds on the other.” The penalties 
paid for a visit to the signal-man’s hole at the Victoria Station 
were ‘* tremours of misgivings,” ‘‘ nervous jumps,” ‘‘a vivid ex- 
perience known as ‘ pins and needles,’” and ‘‘a breathless rush, 
and what seemed a shockingly narrow escape of being run down 
and mangled.” At the opium-consuming divan, of most favourite 
resort, hours were spent in ‘‘a cramped little chamber,” ‘ eyelids 
quivering painfully,” and “ temples throbbing,” and time needed 
before acclimatization made it possible to ‘“ peer through the 
smoke ;" and at the great horse-slaughtering establishment, more 
than one night was given up to the respectable and jovial, but 
surely not very congenial, society of horse-killers and cookers, 
listening to and watching the details of the trade; but even the 
cleanliness and admirable organization described cannot make 
slaughter-houses anything but disgusting. Our pity for Mr. Par- 
kinson’s self-martyrdom, in his laborious investigations, was very 
much enhanced by the reflection that he believed he was doing 
valuable service, while it seemed to us that he was wasting very 
real ability for patient research ; but when we reflected that his 
labours were ‘all in his day’s work ” (or all in his night’s work, 
which we trust is better remunerated), and brought, probably, 
their tangible and substantial reward, our commiseration was 
changed into regret that the taste for this kind of gossip 
should call into existence and occupy the energies of such 
writers as the author of this book. Papers like these supply 
the sort of reading for which indolent people have a taste; 
while perusing them they have an impression that they are 
mastering the position of the lower classes, and entering 
into their wants and capabilities, and in this way their desire to 
be sympathetic and useful to their humbler fellow-citizens is 
satisfied without, certainly, undue exertion or self-sacrifice on 
their part; their wonder is slightly and pleasantly stimulated, 
and their self-love is gratified by the thought that they have 
raised their tone of mind by improving study, and that they are 
quite au fait with the workings in the substratum of society ; 
but, in reality, we fear, such slight and superficial and, for the 
most part, aimless papers fritter away the reading power of the 
general public, which, at best, is not too great ; and, on this 
ground, we cannot exaggerate the regret we feel at the enormous 
amount of this species of literature, which ‘has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished.” What, for instance, in return for 
Mr. Parkinson’s cramped position behind the pawnbroker’s counter 
—which, unless useful, was surely humiliating—is the gain, even 
to the most zealous philanthropist, of the knowledge that clothes 
are seldom left in pawn more than a month; that the amount to 
be paid is known without inquiry, and that it is quite an ordinary 
matter with the class who use the pawn-shops, and one of which 
no one is ashamed, to pledge on Monday and redeem on Saturday ? 
—and this is what we chiefly learn from one paper. Who, again, 
is the better for knowing the details of the trade in false hair; that 
when it comes first from abroad, it is “ all roughly twisted up toge- 
ther, like so many piebald horses’ tails ;” that each bag contains 
150 lb., and that white and gray hair fetch more than that 
of other colours by 100 per cent? Such details may be 
curious, though we confess ourselves too dull to appreciate them ; 
how they can do more than gratify the very idlest curiosity it 
would be difficult to prove. In the same way, we think we could 
show that more than half these papers scarcely serve any better 
purpose; though here and there, of course, we gain a useful hint, 
or a bit of satisfactory information ; for instance, it is well, for 


. - . RI 
the purposes of future possible legislation, that we should know 
the danger, at the great London stations, from the convergence of 
traffic on to a few lines of rails ; though we think the risks depend- 
ing on the absolutely unwavering attention and accurate memory 
of one man have been slightly sensationalized by Mr. Parkin. 
son, who, by the bye, gives eight hours, instead of six 
as the length of the signal-man’s watch,—from 7.30 to 1.30. 
Again, ‘*Over the Water” suggests to us whether something 
might not be done to prevent the seats in the recesses of the bridges 
from being used as steps by the unhappy suicide, who, we are 
told, generally dashes herself to death against the foundations of 
the piers, in consequence of the facility the seats afford ; and the 
aristocracy, we trust, were shamed by the paper on pigeon-shoot- 
ing out of the very unsportsmanlike sport of destroying helpless 
birds by the thousand ; but when our attention is directed to such 
valuable institutions as the Hospital for Incurables, we are grateful 
for real service done. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that papers which have appeared 
in the Daily News and All the Year Round are usually well written, 
and as ably as the subjects chosen admit of ; we wonder, however, 
that the former did not provide that the contributions reprinted 
from that paper should be pointed out, for what would suit a 
periodical like All the Year Round, devoted to amusement, might 
be altogether beneath the dignity of a grave and responsible leader 
of thought on every important subject, such as the Duily News 
certainly is; and we wonder, perhaps still more, that Mr. Par- 
kinson should have collected and republished such very slight 
things at all. After a conscientious perusal, we find the use, 
interest, and amusement of these papers assuming the very mildest 
form, though occasionally Mr. Parkinson’s perception of the 
ridiculous, and his reproduction of it, in the quaint recitals—for 
which he has a remarkable memory—of the poor and unlettered, 
amongst whom his pursuits have led him, is pleasant and lively. 
Excepting ‘‘ Lucifer-Box Making” and the ‘ Ilospital for In- 
curables,” which seem to us to stand apart, the best papers 
are perhaps the two which first appeared in Tinsley’s Magazine, 
and the one entitled ‘‘ Under the Sea.” This and ‘‘ Jamrach’s” 
have more humour, and *‘ Over the Water” more pathos, than we 
notice in the others. In the earnest desire ‘‘ to hear and to tell 
some new thing,” not the least of Mr. Parkinson’s courageous 
conquests of the weakness of the flesh was undertaken to learn 
the mysteries of the diving-bell, and to assure himself and the 
public of the beauty and correctness of the great submarine 
works at Dover. His misgivings and experience are described with 
much liveliness; he is standing on the gigantic scaffolding, a con- 
siderable distance from shore, and forty feet above the water, 
cumbrously equipped for his descent :— 

“ The rolling sea is under you—green, treacherous, and hungry— 
whichever way you turn; and you hear explanations, and listen to the 
man who was half-drowned, with the full conviction that you have 
every facility for following his example...... There is no denying 
that it is nervous work. It is impossible to say how the diving-bell 
may affect you. Your friends have, we will say, warned you pleasantly 
that you will bleed at the ears, nose, and mouth; that men have been 
known to become deaf for life after just such a trip as you are about to 
take; and that you may consider yourself fortunate if a temporary 
loss of hearing, and a chronic singing in the head, are the only penalties 
you pay. The sea never looked moro beautiful, nor, as it seemed, less 
inviting than on the morning of our trip Dropping very gently 
and gradually down, the four sides of the bell meeting the water at 
exactly the same time, you ask nervously as to the arrangements for 
air and as to signalling upagain...... Having privately ascertained 
before you came down that three pulls repeated twice will cause the bell 
to be brought to the surface at once, you calculate your chance of giving 
these upon emergency, and without your guardian's consent, should you 
be seized with a sudden qualm. A gurgling sound overhead, and the 
sea is rippling over you...... Down and down, through the green 
liquid at your feet, and the dreaded buzzing takes possession of your 
ears. Shouting questions out in obedience to instructions and at the 
top of your voice, you are conscious of several small reports, as if some 
children’s balls had been secreted in your head and had suddenly burst. 
Then there is more singing, accompanied by hissing, as if an effervesc- 
ing mixture were being stirred up in each ear and was in frisky condi- 
tion; then some sharp, darting pains, as if the corkscrews which have 
by this time supplanted the bubbling liquid as tenants-at-will had de- 
veloped the properties of lancets, and were shooting out to meet each 
other, as if in a mimic bayonet-charge through your head; then a 
plugging feeling as if you were being tightly corked up; then some 
more reports, and you are better.” 

But the papers on ‘‘ Lucifer-Box Making ” and ‘ The Hospital 
‘for Incurables” seem to us alone worthy of a more permanent 
| place than a periodical could give them : the latter should appeal 
'to the rich and generous as long as the invaluable institution it 
| describes can be extended or made more useful, or others be founded 
| with the same object ; and the former claims the notice, not only 
lof the rich and generous, but of the philanthropist and the 
| reformer, by its sad revelations of poverty, patience, industry, and 
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family affection ; and especially when it tells us, as a fact by no 
means exceptional, that in one little match-box-making firm “ the 
youngest, ‘ who will be three the 7th of next month,’ is an active 
member of the staff, and has worked regularly for more than a 


year.” 


RREN iT LI TERAT URE. 
CU 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Sacred Allegories. By the Rev. W. Adams. (Rivingtons.)—Mr. 
Adams’ beautiful allegories are worthy of all the honour which can be 
done to them by illustration and ornament. It is, indeed, making no 
small demand on the powers of even a great artist to ask him to be 
always equal to the grace and tenderness of the text. The volume before 
us will please all who examine it, though it can hardly satisfy them. In 
“The Old Man’s Home,” which, though scarcely an allegory, is perhaps 
the best of the four tales, Mr. Horsfall has had to cope with the 
difficulty of having every-day subjects for his pencil, and is not always 
successful. Mr. Cops, in illustrating “The King’s Messengers,” has the 
advantage of handling the conventional figures and scenes of romance, 
and never falls below his level. Our own preference is given to the 
imaginative landscapes with which Mr. Palmer has adorned “ The 
Distant Hills.” The illustrations to “The Shadow of the Cross”’ 
show the familiar excellence of Mr. Birket Foster, whose hand is 
seen elsewhere ; and of Mr. Hicks. The typography and binding 
of the volume are excellent. The same commendation may 
be bestowed with at least equal truth on Episodes of Fiction 
(Nimmo). The idea of this book is an excellent one. Choice scenes 
are selected from the works of some twenty novelists, belonging 
chiefly to the last century and to the early years of the present. Nearly 
all of these writers, though not forgotten, are known to most readers by 
name only. In the case of more than one of them, and these the greatest, 
the change of manners has made this a necessity. Yet it is a pity that 
so little should be known of such writers as Fielding and Smollett. 
Here an attempt is made to supply the deficiency. Well written 
biographical notices are prefixed to the extracts, and there are some 
excellent illustrations. Books on “the language of flowers” are 
generally little better than sentimental rubbish, but an exception must 
be made in fayour of Flora Symbolica, by John Ingram (Warne 
and Co.) Mr. Ingram has furnished his work with a very copious 
supply of literary illustrations, and has thus given it a more than com- 
mon amount of interest. Some of the descriptions are accompanied by 
pictures printed in colours. These seem a little stiff, and not always 
quite faithful in colour; but many of them are pretty. Of selections 
of English poetry there is no end. The Household Treasury of English 
Songs is a handsome volume, put together with taste, against which we 
have nothing to object, except, perhaps, that it aims at too much.—— Christ 
in Song, by Philip Schaff, D.D. (Sampson Low), is a collection of sacred 
poetry of all ages. Dr. Schaff has taken so much pains with his work, 
and is so careful to do justice to the author whom he quotes, noting all 
alterations that have been made by hymn collectors, &c., that we ask 
him, not without surprise, why the collects appear in an unfamiliar form, 
which certainly does not commend itself to us. Lost, by the Rev. J. 
C, Atkinson (Sampson Low), is a tale for young people of a more sensa- 
tional kind than we can altogether approve. <A bigamy and an 
elopement, though we are bound to say that these are ultimately 
explained away into something else, are not the fare which we should 
provide for youthful consumers. A well-known book, the Great 
Battles of the British Army (Routledge), has been enlarged and brought 
up to the present time by introducing accounts of the Indian 
Mutiny and the Abyssinian Expedition.——Boys will find three 
specimens of a literature particularly devoted to themselves in the Book 
of Manly Games for Boys, by Captain Crawley (Tegg), the Boy's Tome 
Book of Sports, Games, and Pastimes (Lockwood), and Many Happy 

Returns of the Day, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke (Lockwood). 
Captain Crawley wisely excludes from his work the attempts to give a 
smattering of various sciences which filled out uselessly the older 
compilations. Everything about his book seems very practical 
and business-like, and every effort has been made to give the 
latest information and to make it complete. And yet how im- 
possible a thing this completeness is! Fancy the noble game 



















































































































finding “the life-blood of the poor infant again warming with 
revivifying powers the delicate human organization!” This is tod 
much, though the old gentleman, as we find afterwards, does live in an 
earl’s house. ——Tho Way to Win, by Charles H. Beach (Lockwood), is 
described as “a story of adventure afloat and ashore.” We have read it 
with interest, no little thing to say, after what we have undergone 
during the last fortnight, and can recommend it as a good tale told ina 
manly and unaffected style. Anecdotes of Dogs, by the Rev. Charles 
Williams (Routledge), gives us, as books on this subject always do, 
something fresh. Some of Mr. Williams’ acquaintances seem to have 
had a gift of tears which we do not remember to have observed in the 
race; and one animal, who having reared a lamb, not only mourned 
over its death, but actually dug a grave and buried it, deserves special 
commemoration. The Lost Chamois Hunter, a Tale of the Mat- 
terhorn, is, unless our memory deceives us, an old fayvourite.—— 
Alice Leighton, Hugh Wellwood’s Success, and Carry's Kose are three 
little tales by Mrs. George Cupples (Nelson), of which we may single out 
the third for praise.-——Those who want to read about the processes of 
mining, smelting, &c., may find the information with a slender covering 
of story in Pits and Furnaces, by Mrs. Alfred Payne (Hodder and 

















Stoughton). Blanche and Agnes, by Mrs. Perring (Routledge), is a 
readable little tale. The same may bo said of L/olidays at Limewood 
(Routledge). Mr. Elihu Burritt, in his Sau/ and Jacob (Sampson Low), 


ventures to do full justice to the character of Esau. This somewhat 
reconciles us to the book, though wé do not like the class. Three 
reprints of popular works may be classed together, Julian; or, Letters 
from Judea, by the Rev. H. Ware (Warne); the Prince of the House of 
David; and the Pillar of Fire, by the Rev. J. H. Ingraham 
(Routledge). Julian is, we believe, well known already to Eng- 
lish readers. The idea of the book is to give the impressions made 
on an eyewitness by the events recorded in the Gospel narrative. 
May we venture to ask why the publishers have adorned their book 
with an engraving (certainly very well executed) of Julian the 
Apostate? The two works by Mr. Ingraham are of much the same 
character, and will please the same readers. The Prince of the House 
of David treats of the same period as does Julian, and consists of letters 
written by one Adina, a Jewish maiden. The writer in the Pillar of 
Fire is a Phoenician Prince who happens to be residing in Hgypt at the 
time of the Exodus. Among books of a religious character we have 
to mention Sunday Evenings at Brockleigh Hall, and Claude Spencer, and 
other Tales, by Mrs. F. Marshall Ward (Bemrose). Our Nurse's Own 
Picture-Book contains any tales, &c., Pony > illustrated. 
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Acton (W.), Prostitution in its Moral, Social,and Sanitary Aspects (Churchill) 12 0 
Adamson (H. T.), Analogy of the Faith, er 8vo......... (Hamilton, Adams, & Co.) 4 6 
Anacreon, Odes of, translated by Thomas Moore, illus by De Roussy...(Hotten) 12 20 
Atkinson (J.), The Garden of Sorrows; or, the Ministry of Tears (Morgan & Chase) 
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Ball-Room Dancing without a Master, 32M0 ..........ccccecceeeeceseeeeeenensenees (Kent) 10 
Barber (G.), Complete Series of Pharmaceutical Labels, l6mo ......... (Simpkin) 3 6 
Barratt (A.), Physical Ethics; or, the Science of Action (wae & Norgate) 12 0 
Beeton's British Gazetteer, L2MO0  .....cceseseeeserseeeeeseseereseeseeeees Ward & Lock) 10 
Bergeuroth (G.), Memoir of, by Cartwrig ht, er 8vo (Edmonston & Douglas) 7 6 
Brewster (Sir D.), Home Life of, by his Daughter......... (Edmonston & Douglas) 9 0 
Calendar of State Papers in the Archives of t Venice, vol 3, imp 8vo (Longman) 0 
Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, vol 2, 8V0 ........+.cs0s00000++ (M »)160 
Chatterton, a Biographical Study, by D. Wilson, CF BVO vscceseseseesee (Macmillan) 6 6 
Clark (M. 8.), The Lost Legends of the Nursery Songs, roy l6mo (Bell & Daldy) 5 0 
Concerning Earthly Love, by a Country Parson, 18mo ..............+ (Moffat &g.) 26 
Cox (S8.), The Resurrection, Twelve Expository Lectures, 12mo......... (Strahan) 5 0 
Crooke and Rohrig, Practical Treatise on Metallurgy, vol 3, 8vo ...(Longman) 31 6 
D'Elff (Countess), Children’s International Christmas Album, 4to......... (Asher) 3 

Dunlop (D), The Church under the Tudors, cr 8V0_ .........000s0000 (Moffat & Co.) 3 

Faraday (Prof.), Life and Letters of, by Dr. Bence Jones, 2 vols 8vo(Longman) 28 
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Figuier (L.), Earth and Sea, trans by W. H. D. Adams, royal 8vo ......(Melson) 


Foden (J.), The Boilermaker and Iron Shipbuilders’ Companion, 12mo.. (Spon) 4 
Forgotten by the World, 3 vols Cr 8V0  .....ccceccecceseesseeeeeesens (Hurst & Blackett) 31 
Foster (R. S.), Christian Purity; or, the Heritage of Faith ...(Morgan & Chase) 6 
Fox (Mrs. Eliza), Memoir of, ed by Franklin Fox, cr 8v0...........+..000 (Triibner) 


French Pronunciation on the Plan of “ Reading Made Easy,” cr 8vo (Longman) 
Galileo, Private Life of, py! from his Correspondence ......(Macmillan) 
Goodwin (J. H.), Gospel of St. Kk, 12MO  ..seceeeeeees ++-+-(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Grant (A. H.), Church Seasons Historically and Poetically illustrated ...(Hogg) 
saconvsssovnna (Low & Co.) 
dmonston & Douglas) 
..(Ross & Co.) 
Moxon & Co.) 
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Hawthorne (Mrs.), Notes in England and Italy, cr 8vo. 
Heavenly Love and Earthly Echoes, 18mo... 
Homer's [iad, translated by Pope, with Inde: 3 
Hood (T.), Whimsicalities, a Periodical Gathering, er 8vo 
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Ingoldsby Legends (The), Annotated Edition, 2 vols 8V0 ..............+++ (Bentley) 
Jerrold (B.), Cent. per Cent., a Story written upon a Bill Si . cr 8vo (Hotten) 
Lady Betty, by ©. EB. ©., CF BVO  ccoccccccescecceccccesovesososscoscsccscosecccesoosed (Warne) 5 
Lee (Holme), Against Wind and Tide, 12m0........0.....csceseeeeeeee (Smith & Elder) 2 
Loomis (L. C.), Mizpah, Friends at Prayer, 12mo .. ..(Morgan & Chase) 7 





Lord's Prayer (The), illustrated by Pickersgill and Dean / ford wed 
Loudon’s Amateur Gardener's Calendar, ed by Robinson, royal l6mo (Warne) 











of “four-corners,” which is, or used to be, to Oxford what the 
discus was to Athens, being dismissed in a few lines, as a mere variety 
of nine-pins! The merit of Mr. and Mrs. Clarke’s book is rather lite- | 
rary than practical. So far it is, as might be expected from the reputa- 
tion of its authors, very considerable. Lom Dunstone’s Troubles, by | 
Mrs. Eiloart (Routledge), is a capital story, told with plenty of humour | 
and spirit, of a lad’s successful battle with the difficulties of life. 
Fred and the Gorillas, by Thomas Miller (Routledge), is meant, we sup- | 
pose, for a caricature of travellers’ tales. We must confess that we did 
not find ita very lively one. Lieutenant Low, in his Yules ef Old 
Ocean (Hodder and Stoughton), succeeds certainly better when he is | 
afloat than when he is ashore. The tales of adventures on the | 

sea are generally told simply and effectively, but nothing could be 

more absurd than the “Sea-Side Story.” Fancy an old salt talking | 
of his delight, when he was trying to recover a drowned child, at | 
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Macnamara (C.), Treatise on Asiatic Cholera, 8V0  ...........:.ceceeeeeeee (Churchill) 
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BROWN 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 





FLOUR 


IAIZE—INDIAN CORN 


CAUTION.—To obtain extra profit by the sale, cheap qualities bearing a false 


name are sometimes unscrupulously substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show- Rooms, 
Broad street.—Established 1807. 


et CONVERTIBLE 

OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman, Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners street, Oxford street, 
W. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street, An illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 

_JEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT of 
MEAT. 

AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE, 
being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, 
French, Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and other 
Governments. One pint of fine-flavoured Beef-tea at 
2$d. Most convenient and economic stoc k. 

CAUTION.—Only sort warranted genuine by the in- 
ventor, Baron Liebig, whose signature is on every 
genuine jar. 

Ask for LEIBIG CCMPANY'S EXTRACT, and not 
for Liebig’s Extract of Meat. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
juisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had. 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips — sent to the Manufacturer, 

WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single wate 168, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Dovble ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d, Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

ATENT. 


EW 

[}LASTIC Ss n OC KIN GS, KNEE-CAPS 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 


| INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 














The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
——— for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants, 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


JARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 
body all hurtful impurities. The mild pleasant 
action and powerful cur: ative properties of this pure 
herbal medicine recommend it as the most useful 
remedy for the restoration of sound bodily health and 
mental vigour. 








BREAKFAST. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

192 Fleet street (Corner of Chancery lane). 
Carriage Paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 2s, 3s, 48, 5s, and 6s 
per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 3s 6d, 48 6d, 5s 6d, 
and 6s 6d per 1,000, 

The TEMPLE ENVELOPE, extra secure, with High 
Inner Flap, 1s per 100, 

STRAW PAPER.—Improved quality, 2s 6d per ream. 

FOOLSCAP, Outsides, 6s 6d per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s per 100. 

“The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE” 
NOTE, 5 quires for 2s 6d.__A really beautiful paper, 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Cor- 
respondence (five colours), 5 quires for 1s 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 4s 6d 
per ream, or 8s 6d per1,000, Polished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from 5s. Monograms, two letters, from 5s, 
three letters, from 7s. Business or Address Dies, from 3s, 

SERMON PAPER, 4s per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s 6d. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms. GOOD COPY BOOKS, supertine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstan: ds, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Se: ules, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1541.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


HAT and UMBRELLA MANUFACTURER. 
H. c oO L E 
| o 156, STRAND, 156. 


Importer of French Felt Hats, Leghorn, Panama, and 
other Straw Hats of the Finest Manufacture. 

The largest and most varied selection in London of 
Tourist’s Hats and Caps. Also a large Assortment of 
Hats suitable for every Foreign Climate. 

186 Strand, four doors City side of Somerset H ouse. 

ALELD'S “TRANSP. ARENT HONEY” 

SOAP in Tablets, 5 to Ib., beautifully scented, and 
* YORK and LANCASTER” Tablets. Exquisite rose 
perfume. Both the above packed in handsome boxes 
of 3 Tablets each, ls per box. 

Wholesale—J, C. and J. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, 
LAMBETH, 8.E. 


WIELD’S “UNITED KINGDOM” 
SOAP. (Registered.) This beautiful soap is made 
in six varieties, White and Brown Windsor, Honey, 
and Glycerine, &c., each tablet having a distinctive tint 
and perfume, the whole forming a combination of 
colour, form, and fragrance eutirely unique. Price 3d 
per tablet. 
See the name on each. 
Wholesale of J. C. and J. “FIELD, 36 UPPER 
MARSH, LAMBETH, 8.E£. 


[XPices STION | 
MORSON’'S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 
GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORS( N and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southampton row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Caution.—See name on each Bottle, 


N URLATEof AMMONIA LOZENGES. 
B In bottles, 2s. Useful for bronchitis, by loosen- 
ing the phlegm and relieving violent tits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen. 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—Dec. 31, 1867.) 
277 OXFORD STREET, London, 


-REMO VED. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


M ANILA CIGARKRS.—MESSRS, 
ys VENNING and CO., of 17 East India Chambers, 
have just received a Consigument of No. 5 Manila 
Cigars in excellent condition, in boxes of 500 each. 
Price 37s 64 per box. Sample boxes of 100, 8s,—Orders 
to be accompanied by a remittance, 





EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. L AZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the brated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 1s Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


| ms tVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Zlizabeth Lazenby.’ 


w AUCKH.—LE A and PE RRINS. 
The “* WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Uprivalled | for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 











~ THREE | PRIZE MEDALS, P Paris Exhibition, 1867. 

URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 

and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to tho Queen, P roprietors of Captain W hite's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail te all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
if AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT wil! promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THLN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandritf. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
_ Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON. 


\XYGENATED W ATER -R for 
INVALIDS.—When advice and remedies fail, 
try the Oxygenated Water, the purity of which, added 
to the vital element it contains, may put roses on the 
pale cheek or otherwise help to regain health. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre. 








NURE of CONSUMPTION by Dr. 


LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Messrs. 
Bell and Co., 6 Cross Shore street, Greenock, write, 
Nov. 29, 1869:—"We know a gentleman who was 80 far 
gone ine onsumption that his case had been given up 
as hopeless by tt ree physicians, but after taking the 
Wafers for a short time has been able to resume his 
employment,” & —Dr. Locock’s Wafers give instant 
relief to asthma, consumption, cougus, and all dis- 
orders of the breath and lungs, and have a pleasaut 
taste. Price 1s 14d per box. Sold by all Druggists. 





STEWARD’S MAGIC LANTERNS, from 7s 6d to £30. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE gratis, post-free—406 and 66 STRAND, and 54 CORNHILL. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


ht Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, 
Justice, C.P. 


The Rig 


FINANCIAL 


Existing assurances and bonus ...... 
Annual income . 





SECURITY.—The Assurance Fund amounts to no 


subscribed capital of £1,000,000. 


Lord Chief 





errerrMmererrrrrrrrrrrrrirt itt t tii 


Annual accounts 


TRUSTEES. 


The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., QC. 


WILLIAMS. 
The Hon. Sir GEORGE ROSE. 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 





POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 


seem eeeeeeeeenreaee 


seesseveereesees £4,650,000 | Invested funds 
200,000 | Claims and bonus paid ., 


less than seven times the total annual income. 





EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Master in Chancery. 


1869. 


seseseeee £1,540,000 
. 1,650,000 
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have always been published in full detail. 


The further guarantee of a fully 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 103 per £100, whero no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 
Policies on Lives of full age when Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 


residence in any part of the world. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. 
Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


between two divisions. 


A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policiés of the Society, when once 
issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests or Reversiens. 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 














AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 

The Oldest Insurance Office in existence. 
and still conducted on the Mutual System. 

Large returns made to members in eeeh Department 

The Whole of tlie Profits are divided annually amongst 
the Members of Five Years’ standing and upwards— 
there being no Shareholders, 

The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for 
the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent. for the 
Old Series, and 50 per cent. for the New Series. 

The rate of return on Septennial Fire Policies 
«charged at 1s 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and character. 

24th December, 1868. 


Founded 











Claims paid on Life Policies to this day ...... 
Returned in Abatement of Premiums do....... 
ASSETS. 
Aceumulated Fund. 
Present Value of Life Premiums.,,.........0.. oo 
LIABILITIES. 


Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,166,596) £1,542,361 
Present Value of Life Annuities (£8,737 per 
ANNUM) srcreecrerrecsceccrserccscccssrseressscssesceses 68,295 
Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of the 
Office may be had on application to the Secretary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office, They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 


gMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 











COMPANY. 
Cuter OFFICE—No, 1 Old Broad street, London, 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, Loudon. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

it will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
tu the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 











ryuk COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE—LIFE—MARINE, 

Capital, fully Subscribed....... Ree ene £2.500,000, 
Capital paid up ..... « =—- 240,000, 
Invested Assets ....... : 

OMices :—19 and 20 Cornhill, London. 

Directors. 
John Bonstead, Esq. (Price and Boustead ) 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq. (J. and J, Colman.) 
Alfred Giles, Esq., ® Adelphi terrace, W.C. 
Nehemiah Griffiths, Esq., Lee road, Lee, Kent. 
Samuel Hanson, Esq. (S. Hanson and Son.) 
Frederick W. Harris, Esq. (Dixon and Harris.) 
Francis Hicks, Esq. (Thomas & Francis Hicks.) 
John Hodgson, Esq. (Grant, Hodgson, and Co.) 
F. Larkworthy, Esq. (Bank of New Zealand.) 
Charles J. Leaf, Esq. (Leaf, Sons, and Co.) 
William Leask, Esq.. 14 Eastcheap. 
A. J, Mundella, Esq., M.P., 116 Wood street, E.C., 
and Nottingham. 
Henry W. Peck, Esq., M.P. (Peek, Brothers, & Co.) 
Alexander Robertson, Esq:, 20 Grafton street, W. 
D. Cooper Scott, Esq., London and Brazil. 
Alexander Sim, Esq. (Charechil!! and Sim.) 
Henry Trower, Esq. (Trower and Lawson.) 
James P. Woodhouse, Esq. (J. C. and M. Wood- 
house.) 

Fine DePARTMENT.—Manager E. Cozens Situ, Esq. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, based on an equitable 
system of Assessment. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims. 

All Policies are Issued Free of Duty, and no fees or 
stamps are charged. 

Marine DerartMeNntT, — Underwriter, 
SAUNDERS, Esq. 

Risks underwritten in London on current terms. 

Livre DePARTMENT.—Actuary and Manager, W. P. 
PATTISON, Esq. 

Complete accounts of income and expenditure, and 
full particulars of the valuation, showing with clearness 
the position of the Life Branch, are issued to policy- 
holders. 

The Life Funds, by deed of settlement, are invested 
in the names of special trustees for the security of life 
policyholders, and the expenses of management are 
limited to 10 per cent, on the premium income, The 
following are examples of bonuses declared on the 31st 
December, 1867, upon policies effected in 1863:— 

- Yearly rate Per-centage 
Annual of Bonus per of Bonus on 
cent.on Sum) Total Pre- 





600,000, 








CARR 


) 
Ageat} Sum 
Eutry Assured 





= Pre- 
<= minum. 





Assured. |miums Paid. 

£ £i\£ as. d, £s. 4 | £s. ad. 

20 | 1,000 wow 8 4 200 | 103 00 

” 1000 | 1062414 2 2 2 5 | 8516 0 

4 | 1.000 | 10632 1 °8 225 /] #61 5 

50 | «1,000 11045 16 8 240 50o 3 9 
ALEXR. 


SUTHERLAND, Secretary. 


EBENTURES at 5, 53, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 
tors are prepered to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 54, and for 5 yedrs and upwards at 6 per cent 
perannum, Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired. 
Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





The Dir 








| 








TRUE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
has just published 
A NEW PROSPECTUS, 
Specially suited to the Present Time. 

This Prospectus specifles the Documents necessary to 
enable any one to form a satisfactory judgment regard- 
ing the Financial Condition and General Merits of a 
Life Assurance Association, and contains :— 

1. The last Valuation Balance-Sheet of Assets and 
Liabilities, with list of the Securities in which the Funds 
are invested, 

2. A detailed abstract of the Valuation of the Society's 
Assets and Liabilities under its Policies, in which the 
mode of Valuation ef cach Policy is made as well 
known to Actuaries and skilled persons as it is to the 
Society's officers themselves. 

3. A Table of Surrender Values, repayable under dis- 
continued Policies of all durations 

4. A Table of Bonuses, added to Policies of all dura- 
tions, 

THE SOCIETY'S RESOURCES ARE 

A Realized Fund, exceeding vee £5,000,000 
An Annual Revenue, exceeding....... santas 600,000 
BY SUCH UNRESERVED DISCLOSURE 
as the new Prospectus contains, the great evils in- 
separable from secrecy and partial publication can alone 
be guarded against ; and in view of probable legislation 
to compel publicity regarding the financial condition of 
all Life Assurance Offices, this new Prospectus ir 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of all 
concerned. 

Copies of the New Prospectus may be had, or will be 
sent post free, on application. 

SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 

J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
Head Office, 9 St. Andrew square, Edinburgh, Nov., 1869. 
London.—Office, 4 Royal Exchange buildings, Cornhill. 


HONORARY BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


George Young, Esq., Mark lane, 

Charles Edward Pollock, Esq., Q.C. 

John Murray, Esq., publisher, Albemarle street, 

Samuel Laing, Esq., Chairman London and Brighton 
Railway, 

James Anderson, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 

The Rey. Alfred Povah, M.A., St. Olave’s Rectory, 
Hart street, 

Joseph J. Welch, Esq. (Messrs. Welsh, Margetson, and 
Co.) 

Captain William Pigott, Trinity House, 

Michael Wills, Esq., Lloyds. 

William George Anderson, Esq., Somerset House. 
Chief Agent, Hugh M‘Kean,4 Royal Exchange build- 

ings, Cornhill. 
West End, Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 








OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEAT, 
caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY, 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Oftices, 64 Corn- 
rill, and 10 Regent street, London, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





MAGIC LANTERNS and DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


_NEWTON and CO.’'S (Opticians to the Queen) Celebrated and Greatly Improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS, as supplied 
to Government, complete in Case, £3 3s, can only be had at their Establishment. MAGIC LANT ERS, with 1 doz. Slides, 7s 6d and 10s 6d; 


Larger Lantern, 10s 6d, 16s, and 35s.—8 Fleet street, Temple Bar, London.—Illustrated Price Lst for Four Stamps. 








A 


should be provided with the PATENT LOCK BUCKLE. 


BUCKLE THAT LOCKS.—Every Portmanteau and 


What it buckles up, it ocks up. 











Luggage Strap 


Before you buy a Portmanteau 


or Luggage Strap, ask to see the LOCK BUCELE. 
BURFORD, 22 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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Third Edition, revised throughout to the present time, with a copious Index, in 
1 vol. Svo, price 14s, 

ORTON’S COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, CON- 

fs STITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of LONDON. 

“No one can attain to a satisfactory | of a philosophical lawyer."—Pall Mall 
knowledge of the City of London with- | Gazette. 
out the help of Mr. Norton’s commen- “The really valuable work of Mr. 
taries.”—A thenwum. Norton seems likely to take, as it de- 

“A book full of interest and instruction | serves, an authoritative place as a trust- 
for the general reader, containing a vast | worthy guide through the intricacies of 
quantity of curious information as to the | the City annals. Mr. Norton has some 
manners and social lives of our ances-| excellent chapters on the progress of 
tors."—Law Times, trade, the increase of commerce, the ex- 

“ This is the history of the Corporation | clusive trading privileges of London, 
of London put into relation with that of | monopolies, &.; and indeed scarcely any 
the nation, It is an excellent piece of | topic of interest relative to City interests 
work, and shows in every page the | remains undiscussed.”"—City Press. 
thorough and orderly habits of mind 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
“ This is the paragon of Cookery Books.”"—Bel/'s Messenger. 
\ TARNE’S MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING 
BOOK, Containing complete Instructions in Household Management. 
740 pages. 

Why buy inferior, out-of-date works, when the above, with 3,000 Receipts—1,500 
perfectly original and more than 200 Coloured Illustrations, showing how cooks 
should send their dinners to the table—can be had of any bookseller, price 7s 6d, 
half-bound; or post free, 8s 4d ? 

“«*Warne's Model Cookery’ does not profess to be more than it is, but, better 
still, is what it professes to be. How different to that ponderous and pretentious 
work, ‘ Beeton’s Book of Household Management,’ with its smatterings of natural 
history and anecdote as a makeweight !—/un. 

FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford street, Covent Garden. 











—_—————————<<, 
NEW EDITION of SHAFTESBURY'S CHARACTERISTICS. 
Now ready, Vol. I., in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 

HARACTERISTICS. By Awnruony, Third Earl of 

SHAFTESBURY. Edited, with Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Illustrations by 

the Rev. WaLter M. Hatcu, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. (To’ be 
completed in 3 vols.) 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





A New Edition, in 8yo, price 14s, cloth. 
rTNHE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET 
: ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-work., 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. The Second Edition, revised and enlarged. é 

*,* The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of CoLeT with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the 
arrival of ERASMUS. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s 6d. 
G EORGE PETRIE, LL.D., M.R.LA., &c., formerly 

IT President of the Royal Hibernian Academy; his Life and Labours in Art 
and Archeology. By WILLIAM SroKes, M.D., D.C.L., Physician-in-Ordinary to the 
Queen in Ireland. 

“ Petrie's fame will doubtless always | carefully written abstracts of his more 
mainly rest upon his magnificent volume | important archeological works, and a 
on the ‘Round Towers,’ and the early | complete list of his writings and engraved 
ecclesiastical remains in Ireland. But | pictures.”"—Athenwum. 
we hardly knew, till we learned it from | “A loving and appreciative memoir. 











Dr. Stokes’ book, how varied his studies | .........The archeologist may learn from 
and attainments were.”—Saturday Review. | Petrie’s example the best mode of study. 
“Dr. Stokes has performed his bio- | ccaemaens Dr. Stokes’ interesting memoir js 


graphical task with loving care. Apart | a valuable addition to our lives of distin- 
from Petrie’s career, this book supplies | guished Irishmen.”—Notes and Queries, 





} te TERIOR of ST. COLUMBA’S, HAGGERSTON.—The 
J BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 5d, contains:—View of St. 
Columba’s Church—Portrait of Mr.Owen Jones—Plan of Inverness New Cathedral— 
Proportions to Effect Harmony—Modes of Mural Decoration—The Ghibertis Gate 
at Kensington—And other Papers.—1 York street, Covent garden, W.C., and all 


Newsmen., 


London : LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Leather Bags, Cabin 


London. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Furniture, &c., will 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


be forwarded on application to 





( UR POLITICAL DUTY: a Lecture 
Delivered by Captain MAXxsE, R.N., at Fareham 
and Southampton. 

“The lecture is laid out with considerable logical 
arrangement, and deals with its various branches in an 
orderly succession. Captain Maxse has in its produc- 
tion abundantly done his part. It now rests with those 
who are fitted to apprebend its lofty teaching and 
extend its influence, to promote for political instruction 
the circulation of a manual so sound in principle, so 
clear and cogent in argument, and so elevating in tone.” 
—Hampshire Telegraph. 

“One object of the lecturer was to impress his audi- 
ence with the sacredness of a vote.”—Devon Weekly Times. 

A thoughtful and well-considered pamphlet.” —J/orn- 
ing Post. 

Price Is, 
METCHIM and SON, 20 Parliament street, Westminster. 





SESSION 1869. 
Now ready, price 4s, cloth lettered. 

HE PARLIAMENTARY BUFF 
BOOK: being an Analysis of the Divisions of 
the House of Commons during the Session of 186%, 
with a descending scale of attendances of Members at 
Divisions, and a list of Members petitioned against. 
By THOMAS NICOLLS ROBERTS, Secretary to the Liberal 
Registration Association, Author of “The Parlia- 
mentary Buff Book for the Sessions 1866, 1867, and 

1868." Price 5s, cloth lettered. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 


Now ready, in super-royal 8vo, with a Map and 80 
Illustrations, price £1 10s, in extra cloth. 
OURNAL of a LANDSCAPE 
e PAINTER in CORSICA. By Epwarp LEAR. 
With 80 Illustrations (40 full-page) drawn on Wood by 
the Author. 


London: ROBERT JOHN Busu, 32 Charing Cross, 8.W. 








Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 
RITISH and FOREIGN STATE 
PAPERS, VOL. LIL, for the Years 1861-1862. 
Compiled by the Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 
Foreign Office. 
WILLIAM 
3ooksellers, 


WHOTOGRAPHIC SLIDES for the 
MAGIC LANTERN.—Select Views of Ely, 

Canterbury, Lichfield, and Hereford Cathedrals. 

Oxford, Cheltenham, Malvern, Tintern Abbey, Raglan 

Castle, Kenilworth Castle, Tewkesbury Abbey, Strat- 

ford-on-Avon, &c., &c, Photographed by ALEXANDER 

WILSON, Leamington. 

List and a sample slide forwarded for 18 stamps. 


QEVENTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER 
KO 


Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, W., and all 








EXHIBITION of CABINET PICTURES, by 
British and Foreign Artists, is NOW OPEN at the 
French Gallery. 120 Pall Mall, from half-past 9 till 4 
o'clock. Admission Is. Catalogues 6d. 


THNUE MYSTERIES of UDOLPHO.— 

Astounding Effects, Three Ghosts emanate from 
one. Occasionilly, Holland and its Exhibition, by 
Professor Pepper. Peculiar People of the Period, by 
Messrs. Wardroper. The Kelics of Maximilian. Petit 
Concert, introducing the eminent Basso Profordo, 
Herr Angyalphi, and the Misses Campbell. herr 
Schalkenbach on the grand Electric Organ. The 
Mysterious Hand.—ROYAL POLYTECHNIc. °s. 


JDANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 





Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on | 


deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may la 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broac 
street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 





y *ertoers 
DECEMBER, 1869. 
1. A PLEA for WOMEN.—By One of Themselves. 
2. STELLA'S PENANCE. By Mrs. Hankin. 
Chap. 9. Light in the Darkness. 
+ 10. Green Pastures. 

3. VICTORIA DEBATING SOCIETY. 

4. On the SEPARATION of the SEXES in EDUCA- 
TION. By Whately Cooke Taylor. 

5, MIS( LANEA :—Lady Doctors at the Edinburgh 
University—Congress of German Women—The 
Lady Burgesses — Little Emigrants — Professor 
Newman on Solid Education of Women—The 
Farming-Out of Pauper Children, &c. 

6. CORRESPONDENCE. 

7. LITERATURE. 

EMILY FAITHFULL, Printer and Publisher in Ordi- 
nary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, 

Hanover square. 





Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 
ry’ H E ARGOS Y. 
SECOND EDITION of the DECEMBER NUMBER 
of the ARGOSY now ready. 

CONTENTS :—1. Roland Yorke: a sequel to “The 
Channing by the Author of * East Lynne,” (con- 
cluded)—2. Leicester Square Soup-Kitchen—3. Christ- 
mas Carols—4. David Garth's Night-Watch, by Johnny 
Ludlow—5. The First Christmas Rose—t. Joseph 
Golding’s Last Christmas — 7. Something about 
Diamonds—8. Shirley Mill—9. The Knight's Tomb— 
10. Feathers and Spangles, by the Author of ‘ East 
Lynne “—11. Fairy Faces. Price 1s. 








| ODRIGU ES.—MONOGRAMS, 
ARMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Designed, 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

Rustic, GROTESQUE, Comic, and Eccentric MoONo- 
GRAMSartistically designed forany combination of letters 

Notre PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in colour, re- 
lief. and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, Silver, and 
Colours, in the highest style of art. 

STATIONERY, ACCOUNT Books, and every requisite 
for the Writing Table of the best quality. 

A VIsITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, and 
100 SUPERFINE CARDs printed for 4s 6d. 

BAND CARDS, BALL PKOGRAMMES, CONCERT & DINNER 
CARTES of new designs arranged, printed, and stamped 
with Arms, Crest, or Address, in the latest fashion. 

At HENRY RODRIGUES, Stationer, Heraldic De- 
signer, and Engraver to the Royal Family, 42 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


| J. NICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in 
e WINTER DRESS for BOYS RETURN- 
ING from SCHOOL. 
Knickerbocker Suits, from.............eeee 2 
Morning Suits, from....... 2 
Evening Dress Suits, fr 5s Od, 
Highland Suits, from ...........cccccseeseees ils 6d. 
FRIEZE CLOTH OVERCOATS :—Four years 
age, 15s 6d; six years, 17s; eight years, 18s 6d 
years, 20s; twelve years, 2ls 6d; fourteen years, 
sixteen years, 24s 6d, &. 
MILLED MELTON, PILOT 
COATS D 


Is 0d, 
Js 0d, 







of 






and WITNEY OVER- 
Four years of age, 22s 6d: six years, 24s 6d: 
eight years, 26s 6d, ten years, 25s 6d; twelve years, 
30s 6d; fourteen years, 32s 6d; sixteen years, 34s 6d. 

SPECIALITES in HATS, SHIRTS, HOSIERY, &c., 
suitable for each dress. 

For every article one fixed and moderate price is 
charged for cash payments. Garments are kept ready 
for immediate use, or made to order in a few hours. 

] | J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 

of Europe. 
(114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 















LONDON........ eee 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... - 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 


(39 New street, Birmingham. 


MAGAZINE,|! 





| 


hg ae COUNTIES PROPRIE.- 
i TARY SCHOOL COMPANY (Limited)— 
TEYTENHALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, 
WANTED, at Ladyday next. a RESIDENT PRIN- 
CIPAL or HEAD-MASTER for the above school. He 
must be a M.A. of one of the English Universities, 
Applications to be sent to S. DICKINSON, Esq, 
Hon. See., Newbridge, Wolverhampton, from whom 
all information may be obtained. 
PURE CLARETS. 
No. 1.—Family Claret...(Vin Ordinaire) we lds 
» 3.—Dinner Claret...(Sound full Bordeaux) 22s 
» %—Dessert Claret...(Fine flavoury Bordeaux)... 


T. O. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 









DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 

the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and Co., 
Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ ESSRS. H. B. FEARON and SON, 
Lv Wine and Spirit Merchants, have removed 
from their old premises at 94 HOLBORN HILL, where 
they have carried on business for upwards of seventy 
years, to NEW and EXTENSIVE PREMISES at the 
Western end of the HOLBORN VIADUCT. Every 
kind of wine, spirit, and liqueur in stock, Price lists 
sent on application. 

Messrs. Fearon’s West-End House remains at 145 
New Bond street. 


ts A ANDALUZ A”— 

Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.c. 


Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 25s and 54 
respectively, sent on receipt of remittance. 


PARQUET SOLIDAIRES 
for FLOORING. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
26 and 27 Berners street, Oxford street, W., aud 
Cleveland Works. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—VIGOROUS 
HEALTH.—With winter come sore trials to the 
soundest constitutions, while the naturally delicate and 
feeble find it too frequently a prolonged struggle against 
or under suffering. All diseases affecting the nervous 
system arise from impurities in the blood, irregularity 
of organic action. or vitiated secretions. Holloway's 
Pills are invaluable for removing all poisonous ele 
ments from the body, and are famed for curing indi- 
gestion, flatulency, and costiveness, as well as palpita- 
tion. pain in the side, and other morbid feelings. The 
neuralgic pains attendant on the rvous class of dis- 
eases soon yield to these purifying Pills. The sensations 
of anxiety daily diminish under their use, sound sleep 
supersedes nights of wa g. and culm repose dis- 
places hideous dreams. 
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THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 
IN TWENTY-FIVE MONTHLY VOLUMES, 


Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d each. 





Ix view of the Centenary of Sir Walter 
Scott's Birthday, which takes place on the 15th 
of August, 1871, the above New Edition of the 
Waverley Novels has been projected. 


The work will be published in Monthly 
Volumes, commencing on the Ist of January, 
1870; and, if found practicable, the whole set 
svill be completed on the Centenary day. 


The publishers have endeavoured in this 
Edition to supply a want which has often been 
expressed for a set of the Waverley Novels, 
printed in a legible type, yet handy in size— 
and to secure this end a special typo has been 
cast for the purpose. 

The opportunity has also been taken to have 
the works carefully compared with the Author's 
interleaved copy (in the Publishers’ possession), 
containing his manuscript notes and cor- 
rections; and from this source several anno- 
tations of considerable interest have been 
obtained, which have not before been pub- 
lished. 

In addition to these, some minor notes of an 
explanatory kind have been introduced, while 
a special Glossary has been added to such of 
the Novels as require it, and each volume will 
contain a separate Index. 


A Prospectus, with specimen pages, will be 
inserted in the principal Magazines for next 
month. 


EDINBURGH, December, 1869, 


ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 





This day, price Sixpence. 
A FEW WORDS on the PRESENT 
STATE of the EDUCATION QUESTION. By 
HENRY DUNN, for many years Secretary of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
Just published, price Sixpence. 
( XFORD UNIVERSITY REFORM. 
By the Hon. Epwarp Lyvirn STANLEY, late 
Fellow of Balliol College. 
A. IRELAND and Co., Pall Mall, Manchester. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall court, 
London. 





Just published, price 1s, post free. 

w ELF-GOVERNMENT for LONDON : 
kK the Leading Ideas on which a Constitution for 
London should be Based. A Letter to the Right Hon. 
H. A. Bruce, M.P., from Charles Buxton, M.A., M.P. 

London: Metropolitan Municipal Association, 209 
Piccadilly, W. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Notice.—The 
_UNITED LIBRARIES’ CLEARANCE LIST, 
©ontaining more than 1,200 popular books at auction 
prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded on applica- 


tion—The United Libraries, Booth’s, Churton’s, Hodg- | 


son's, and Saunders and Otley's, 307 Regent street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


tie UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 
L Regent street, W.—Subscriptions from one 
guinea to any amount, according to the supply required. 
All the best new books, English, French, and German, 
immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with list of 
new publications, gratis and post free. A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices may also be had free on application.— 
Booth’s, Churton’s. Hodgson’s, and Saunders and 
Otley’s United Libraries, 3307 Regent street, near the 
Polytechnic, 











Price 6d, 96 pp., demy 8vo. 
HE ROYAL ALMANAC 
& of ENGLAND for 1870, contains a large amount 
of varied and useful information; also summaries of 
the Irish Church Act, Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Acts, Principal Events in 1869, &¢., &c. 
P London; CLAYTON and Co., 17 Bouverie street; and 
0 he obtained through any Booksellers. 


THE ACADEMY.—7%e THIRD NUMBER of “ The 
ACADEMY,” a New Literary Review and Monthly Record of Literature, Learning, 
Science, and Art, Published THIS DAY, contains an unpublished Letter of Sir Isaac 
Newton criticizing the Lord Keeper Guildford’s “ PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAY oj 


MUsICK.” 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street. 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
In the Press, and will shortly be published. 


JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO 


EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE CRIMEA, GREECE, 


C.y 
IN THE SUITE OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
By the Hon. Mrs. WILLIAM GREY. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


On Monday, December 20, in crown 8vo, beautifully printed, price 6s. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, 
BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF JANE AUSTEN'S WORKS. 
(To be Completed in Five Monthly Volumes.) 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, W. 





Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth extra, with Five Photographic Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 


FAIRY LIFE AND FAIRY LAND. 


A LYRIC POEM. 

VICINITY OF CINTRA AND THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 
SURROUNDING IT. 

“ Titania revealeth herself unto man and counseleth him.” 


THE SCENE LAID IN THE 


L. BOOTH, 307 Regent street, W. 





BEGUMBAGH. 
THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL,” 


NOW READY, CONTAINS A THRILLING EPISODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY, ENTITLED 


BEGUMBAGH. 





NOTICE. 


On and after the Ist of January, 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Altered in form and greatly enlarged, in accordance with its wider scope and the increased variety of its 
contents, will appear as a 


MORNING JOURNAL; 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 


The publication of the PALL MALL GAZETTE will be continued as an Evening Journal. 


Orrice: 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, CHARING CROSS. 





ITALY PHOTOGRAPHED. 


A SERIES of MORE THAN SIX HUNDRED 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ROME. Also the SCULPTURE in the VATICAN at 
ROME. 


Now ready, feap. Svo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

R AYMOND LULLY’S GREAT | 

LY ELIXIR. A Dramatic Poem. | 
BasiIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 


Price 21s, 70 Plates, 4 Coloured. 
N ICROSCOPE. ‘The Fourth and very | 
i much Enlarged Edition of HOW to WORK 
with the MICROSCOPE, by Dr. LIONEL Beate, F.R.S. | 
Harrison, Pall Mall. 


CLERICAL ALMANACKS for 1570. 
NILBERT’S CLERGYMAN’S 
Wo ALMANACK. Price: Cloth, 2s 6d; roan | 

tuck, 5s; morocco, 6s; with lock, 8s. 
The VESTRY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 6d. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK, much enlarged. 
| Sewed, 94; roan tuck, 2s 6d; morocco do., 4s; with 


| printed Ser ho COMPANY of STATIONERS, and sold PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE PAINTINGS 
tae en | BY THE OLD MASTERS. 


| Ser COMPANY'S TAKEN DIRECT from the ORIGINAL PICTURES 


STATIONERS’ 
SELECTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


SHEET ALMANAC for 1870, price 2s 
forming Unique 


NAPLES. The BRONZES, &c., in the MUSEUM at 
NAPLES. 
POMPEI, GIRGENTI, FLORENCE, VENICE, 
MALTA, &e. 
Size—9in. by Zin. 2s each; mounted, 2s 6d each. 
—_—_-_——- | Carte size, 6d each. 


Full and Descriptive CATALOGUE on receipt of stamp 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATUARY. 
A large Collection from the STATUARY exhibited at 
the PARIS EXHIBITION ; also from THORWALD- 
SEN'’S WORKS. 











On super-royal paper, equally adapted for the Count- 
ing-House and the Library, containing lists of the 
chief Officers of State, Judges, Public Officers, London 
Bankers and Insurance Offices, with very copious 
Postal Information. Is embellished with a View of 
Dublin from the Park, of which Proof Impressions on | 
thick paper may be had at 3s each. | 

London: Published by the STatTioNens’ COMPANY 
and sold by all Booksellers. | 


can be made, mounted, and bound; 
and Suitable 
CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF ALL KINDS 


—_ MAY BE SEEN and SELECTED FROM 


‘Y OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC, price 6d. ms 
250,000 CARTE & CABINET PORTRAITS 


Elegant, useful, and portable, it is essentially 
adapted for the pocket, not only from its miniature 
size, but from its containing a vast amount of useful ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
and occasional reference, It is kept by all Booksellers 

MARION and CO., 22 and 23 

(Publishing Department on the First Floor. 








in a variety of bindings. 
' London: Published by the STATIONERS COMPANY, 
é and sold by all Booksellers. 


Soho square. 
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NEW BOOKS. 





On the 15th inst., small Svo, 7s. 


THE HOLY GRAIL, and Other Poems. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


LAST WORDS IN THE PARISH CHURCH OF DONCASTER 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 








Now ready, crown Svo ds, 
THE RESURRECTION. 


By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, Author of “The Private Letters of St. John.” 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 
A TALE OF ETERNITY, and Other Poems. 


By GERALD MASSEY. 





Now ready, with Illustrations, square 32ino, 3s 6d. 


CHILD-NA TURE, 


By One of the AUTHORS of, and UNIFORM with, “ CHILD-WORLD.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
T H E PEACE O F G O D. 


By W. BASIL JONES, Archdeacon of York. 








Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 
OT HE R rFoL kK S LIVES. 
By MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY. 
y 





Now ready, crown 8vo, 6s. 
PROVERBS AND COMEDIETTAS WRITTEN FOR PRIVATE 
REPRESENTATION, 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Dayid Garrick.” 





Now ready, Second Edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


THE} LIFE OF JOHN LONSDALE, Bishop of Lichfield. 


By his Son-in-Law, E. B. DENISON, LL.D. 





Now ready, Popular Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
EASTWARD: Travels in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine, 
S. 9 y] 


By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 





On the 15th inst., 10 vols. in neat case, 45s. 
POCKETVOLUME EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., 


POET LAUREATE. 





STRAHAN AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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THREE BEAUTIFUL 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 


In One Handsome Volume of 0 Pages, price 7s 6d. 


GOOD WORDS FOR 1869. 
sieteiially deiieiai D.D. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 
By Fraser, Hughes, Houghton, Sulman, Dalziel, Green, Harkomer, Walker, Mahoney, and others. 








tmony the CONTRIBUTORS are— 
of CANTERBURY. BISHOP of OXFORD. 
ER. DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


{CHBISHOP 
ALN of WESTMINST 
ARTHU R HELPS. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
JEAN INGELOW 


M. B. SMEDLEY. 
WM. FORSYTH, Q.c. 


WILLIAM GILBERT. Rev. J. S. MONSELL. 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. JOHN HULLAH. 
AMELLA B. EDWARDS. ( 


G. A, SIMCOX 
SARAH TYTLER. Hon. and Rey. W. H. LYTTELTON. 
Rev. C. PRITCHARD. GERALD MASSEY. 
DUKE of ARGYLL, 
Among the CONTRIBUTIUNS are— 


Debenham’s Vow. By Ames BD. 5. Pamphlets for the People. Six Papers. 


1, 
EDWARDS. | By the DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
2. Heroes of Hebrew History. Eloven | 6. Peeps at the Far East. Eleven Papors. 
A Papers. By the Bistor of OXroxn, By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


’ Pape 3 'K 
3, Short Essays. By the Author of “Friends |? 10m@. Three Papers. By the Duxe of 
in Council.” | ARGYLL, 
. i), and Moiling. Some Account 


*¢ Noblesse Oblige.”’ By Saran Tyr- of our Working People, aud He ow they Live. By 
LER. *Good Words Commissioner. 


cs 





In One Handsome Volume of upwards of 800 Pages, price 8s 6d, 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR 1869. 


EDITED BY 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


OF 


STRAHAN & C0.’S MAGAZINES. 





1. 


Profusely Illustrated, price Sixpence, 


GOOD CHEER. 


Being the Extra Numper of 
GOOD WORDS. 


CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
Brit oF Fare. 


Provided by *GUOD WORDS™ EDITOR and other CON- 
TRIBUTORS) 

. The RICK-BURNERS. 

2. MASTER GILES and HIS SISTER 

BETTY. 

3. PHILIP GORE’S SACRIFICE. 

. A PENNORTH of TEA. 

5. The OLD GUARD. 

3. The FISHERMAN’S BOAT-SONG. 

7. JAMAICA JAMES. 

8. TRUST in GOD. 

9, SQUIRE BRIMLEY. 


~ 


— 


10. At the SIGN of the GOLDEN CANISTER. 


With Illustrations, price Sevenpence. 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. | 
WHITE AS SNOW. 


WITH TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Pinwell, M‘Whirter, Walker, Houghton, Leighton, Dalziel, Mahoney, Pettic, Barnard, Fraser, Hughes, Sulman, 
Green, and others, 


tmong the CONTRIBUTORS are— 








By EDWARD and RUTH GARRETT. 


Being the Extra NuMBER of 


Prof. PLUMPTRE. Rey. J. 0. DYKES. 
Rev. SAMUEL COX. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. y 
WM. HANNA. D.D. Dean ALFORD. THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 
! THOROLD, DAVID BROWN, D.D. 
Vv. i, IKLE, D.D. Rey. A. L. SIMPSON, 
Rev. W. B MACKENZIE. W. L. ALEXANDER, D.D. CHRISTMAS, 1869. 
Dean HOWSON. | Rev. H. MACMILLAN 
Rev. WILLIAM ARNOT. CONTENTS. 


Prof. MILLIGAN. 
DORA GREENWELL. | A. L. WARING, 


Among the CONTRIBUTIONS are:— 
1, The Crust and the Cake. By the! 4. Forgotten by the World. Memoirs of 


Author of * The Occupations of a Retired Life, an Englishwoman. 
2. The Byeways of Scripture. A Series| 5. How to Study the Old Testament. 
of Biblical Studies, in Eley 


n Papers. By Pro First Part, in Eight Papers. By W. LInpsay 
| ALEXANDER, D.D 


fessor PLUMPTRE. 


8, Earnest Words for Marnest Men. | 6. Fireside Homilies. Nino Papers. By 


Twelve Papers. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D. he Dean of CANTERBURY, 





In One Handsome Volume of 600 Pages, price 7s 61. 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG FOR 1869, 


EDITED BY 


NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 


1, MILLY HAYDEN. 

2. MISS FELICIA. 

3. A ROUGH DIAMOND. 
4. A HAPPY WOMAN, 
5. “SOME DAY.” 

6. WALTER SEDLEY. 


3. 
With Illustrations, price Sixpence 


THE 


AMALGAMATED 


One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. ROBIN REDBREASTS. 


WITH FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Hughes, Riviere, Houghton, Zwecker, Pinwell, Bradley, Dalziel, Wiegand, Barnard, Sulman, Fraser, Pettie, 
Gilbert, Walker, Wolf, and others, 


Among the CONTRIBUTORS are— 


Rev. C. KINGSLEY SARAH TYTLER. 
AUTHORS of « CHILD-WORLD.” Rev. H. MACMILLAN. 
WILLIAM GILBERT. Madame DE WITT 


M. B. SMEDLEY. NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D. AUTHOR of * 1 KIRTON. 


HENRY KINGSLEY. CHARLES CAMDEN 
GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D. ISABELLA FYVIE 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” HANS C. ANDERSEN. 
MATTHEW BROWNE. TOM HOOD. 
Among the CONTRIBUTIONS are :— 
l.Madam How and Lady Why. 5. Natural History for the Young. 


Twelve Papers. DBy CHARLES KINGSLEY. Eight Papers. By the Rey. H. B. Tristram, LL.D. 


2. King George’s Middy. In Twenty-| 6. The Boy inGrey. In Eleven Chapters. 
Six Chapters. By WILLIAM GILBERT. | By Henry KINGSLEY. 


3. The Boys of Axleford. Nine ee (7. At the Back of the North Wind. 


By CHARLES CAMDEN. First Series. By Geoxnge MACDONALD, LL.D. 


4. Lilliput Lectures. Seven Papers. By 8. Cockie Lockie’s Adventures. Two 
Papers. By NORMAN MAcLegp, D.D 


the Author of * Lilliput Levee. 





STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 


Being the EXTRA NUMBER of 
GOOD WORDS for the YOUNG. 


CHRISTMAS, 1869. 


The CONTRIBUTORS are the AUTHORS of— 
DEALINGS with the FAIRIES 
CHILD-WORLD. 

The BOYS of AXLEFORD. 
ABEL DRAKE’s WIFE 
LILLIPUT LEVEE. 

The FRENCH DOLL. 

The LITTLE CAPTAIN. 
The GREEN HAND. 


STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


This day—SECOND EDITION. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S 
DIARY, REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Selected and Edited 
by Dr. T. SADLER. 3 vols. Svo, with Portrait, 36s. 


“These delightful volumes, brimming over with salient anecdote and sagacious 
reflection, more than fulfil the expectations with which we looked forward to their 


publication.........Ably and wisely edited.”—Spectator. 
“ The amount of universally interesting matter it contains it would be impossible 
to exaggerate......... Here are three substantial but most entertaining, indeed fas- 


cinating volumes, and Mr, Sadler has performed his task—no easy one, considering 
the vast amount of manuscript placed at his disposal—with rare good judgment.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 

“Rarely has so bright, various, and well-digested a collection been published. 
It cannot be epitomize sd. It must be read, and will be read again and again.”"— 
Morning Star. 

“A work teeming with anecdote about the sayings and doings of the literary 
world for something like three-quarters of a century.’—Vfortnightly Review. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1869. 


PROPHECY, a PREPARATION for 


CHRIST. Eight Lectures by R. PAyNe Situ, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 12s, [This day. 


PROFESSOR MAURICE on 


“SOCIAL MORALITY.” Twenty-One Lectures delivered in the University of 
Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


HEREDITARY GENIUS: an 


Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. With 
Two Genealogical Tables. 8vo, 12s, (This day. 


The ADMINISTRATION of INDIA, 


from 1859 to 1868. The First Ten Years of Administration under the Crown. 
By I. T. PricHArp (Gray's Inn), Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo, with Map, 21s. 


[This day. 
CHATTERTON: a _ Biographical 


Study. By DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. (Next week. 


GALILEO’S PRIVATE LIFE. 


Compiled principally from his Correspondence and that of his Eldest Daughter, 
Sister Maria Celeste. With Portrait. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. (Vert week. 





CHEAP EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, this day. 


REALMAH. By the Author of 


“ Friends in Council.” 


ASPROMONTE: and other Poems. 


Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 
Mrs. J ERNINGHAW’S J OURNAL : 
a Poem. Extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. [Vert week, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





This day, in 8yo, price 16s, Vol. II. of 


CALENDAR of CLARENDON 


STATE PAPERS, preserved in the Bodleian Library. From the Accession of 
Charles IL, 1649, to the End of the Year 1654. Edited by the Rev. W. D. 
MAcRAY, M.A. 


Oxford, printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by MACMILLAN and 
CO., London, Publishers to the University. 








Every Thursday, 4d; Monthly Parts, Is 4d and Is 8d. 
T ia T a4 
N A T U R E: 
A Weekly Fliustrated Journ.{ of Science, 
Nos. L—VL. now ready. Also Part L, price Is 4d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, Publishing Ofice e, 9 Sc ) Southampton street, Strand, W.C 





MUDIE’ S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE ‘ROB ROY” ON THE JORDAN. 


One Thousand Copies of Mr. MacGrecor's New Work, “The ROB 
ROY on the JORDAN,” are in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


The following Books are also ready for delivery to all first-class 
Subscribers of One Guinea per annum and upwards :—Russell’s Visit 
of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the East; Round the World, 
by Alice M. Freve ; Her Majesty’s Tower, by Hepworth Dixon, New 
Vol.; Froude’s History of England, New Vols. ; Life and Letters of 
Dr. Faraday; Life of Mary Russell Mitford ; Alfred the Great, by 
Thomas Tughes ; At Tome with the Bretons, by Mrs. Palliser; The 
Unkind Word, by the Author of “John Halifax 3? Maw ice's 
Lectures on Morality : Blackburn's Normandy ; Historical Sketches, 
by Mrs. Oliphant; Petherick’s Travels in Central Africa; Bell's 
New Tracks in North America; The Earthly Paradise, New Vol. ; 
and nearly Five Hundred other Works of the past and present sea- 
sons, Lists of which, with Revised Catalogues of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Books withdrawn for sale at greatly reduced prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 
City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 


ete, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, 


THIRTEEN AT TABLE. The Story of a Dinner 
that was Never Eaten. Being the Christmas Number of TINSLEY's 
MAGAZINE. Profusely Illustrated, price Is. 


TRAVELS in CENTRAL AFRICA; an Exploration 


of the Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr. and Mrs. PeTuerick. In 2 yols, 8vo 
with Maps, Portraits, and numerous Illustrations, 25s. ’ 


The ENCHANTED TOASTING-FORK; a Pairy 


Tale. By the Author of “Out of the Meshes.” Profusely Illustr ated and hanj. 
somely bound, ds. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
WEE WIFIE. A Novel. By Rosa Novucuerre Carry, 


Author of * Nellie’s Memories.” 2 vols. [Ready this day, 


VALENTINE FORDE ; a Novel. By Crcit Grirerr, 


Author of * Victory Deane,” “ Maud Mainwaring,” &c. 3 vols, 


DAISIE’S DREAM. By the Author of “ Recom- 


mended to Mercy.” 3 vols. [Second Euition. 


MARTHA PLANEBARKE. A Novel. In 8 vols, 
The GAGE of HONOUR. By Captain J. T. Newatt, 


Author of “John Neville,” “ Hog-Hunting in the East,” & 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. By Jusnyx 


McCartuy, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbours,” “Paul Massie,” ¢. 
3 vols, 


LOVE STORIES of the ENGLISH WATERING. 


PLACES. In 3 vols. 


OBERON SPELL. A Novel. By Even Sv. Leonarn’s, 


3 vols. 


PHQBE’S MOTHER. A Novel. By Lovursa Anyz 


MEREDITH, Author of * My Bush Friends in Tasmania,” &c. In 2 vols, 


HEATHFIELD HALL; or, Prefatory Life. A 


Youthful Reminiscence. By HANs Scureiper, Author of “ Nicknames at the 
Playingtield College,” &c. vol. 











TINSLEY BRO THE RS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 








Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
THIRD EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GILBERT. 


MY NEW YEAR'S GIFT TO MY SON, 


TACT, —See “MY NEW YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON.” 
TALENT, —See “ My NEW YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON.” 
DECEIT EXEMPLIFIED,—See “ MY NEW YEAR'S GIFT to MY SON.” 

“The incidental sketches of good men, which are all of them drawn not only 
from actual life, but from well-known characters, are calculated to impress the 
young with the indispensable necessity of truth, probity, punctuality, and for- 
bearance in all our dealings with our fellow-men.” 

Lond on: WARD, Loci K, and TYLE LER, Pate srnoster row, and all Booksellers. 


KEITH, PROWSE. AND CO's 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


LEXANDRE’S GOLD PRIZE MEDAL HARMONIUMS 
i may be seen in all varieties, for Church, Drawing-room, and Cottage, from 
5 to 100 Guineas, new and second-hand, at the City Agency. 
HE ORGAN ACCORDION has two rows of vibrators, organ 
keyboard, three octaves, and is as easily played as the accordion. Any 
pianist can perform upon it without study. Price Four and Five Guineas. 
ghee BOXES by NICOLE FRERES. — KEITH, 
PROWSE. and CO., direct importers, offer parties seeking really fine well- 
tuned INSTRUMENTS a selection of more than 200 boxes, with all the recently 
introduced improvements, from Four Guineas, The new boxes with accompaniment 
of flute, bells, and drum, should be heard to be appreciated, as the expressive effects 
upon the ear are exceedingly novel and beautiful 
ONCERTINAS, GUITARS, ZITTARS, and FLUTINAS 
J for INDIA, from Two Guineas upwards. BARREL PIANOFORTES, play 
ing a variety of dance music, &c., from 14 Guineas. 
a. —The NEW MODEL FL UTE (old fingering), for 
beauty and volume of tone unsurpassed, 34 Guineas and 7 Guineas. Also, 
Rudall and Co.’s Prize Medal Flutes, new and second-hand. A great variety of 
second-hand Flutes of all fingerings. 
Just published, Third Edition, “ Hints to Flute Players,” price 6d. 
a ECOND-HAND HARPS, TWO GRC aA, equal to new, 
35 and 40 Guineas; Self-Acting Barrel Pianoforte, £30; Pianofortes, tive by 
Broadwoodand Collard, 14 to 40 Guineas 
NE GRAND 'TRIC HORD PIANOFORTES, which have 
a 


a compass of Seven Octaves, repetition action, and | additional Metal Brae- 
} 


ings for extreme climates. The tone is full and rich, and the articulation rapid ar ad 
distinet. They embrace every important advantage secure 1 by Grand Pianoforte 





costing nearly double the prices quoted, and they are guar inteed of the greate { 
durability and excellence, The Boudoir Grand, 7ft 6 in, by 4 ft fi date 


Guineas ; the Drawing-Room Grand, 8 ft. by 4 ft. 7 in., 80 and 85 Guineas. 

ORNET aA PISTONS.—The New MODE L Ceaces AR 
POCKET CORNED, Electroplated (with c¢ : 

beautiful in appearance and extremely easy to pl 

Cornet, electroplated, £7 73, in case complete, Ordi y dels from £2 2s. 
NITY AGENTS for the ROYAL I r ALI AN OPERA.— 
/ Boxes, stalls, and amphitheatre stalls in the best positions; also tickets fur 

all the theatres and places of amusement in London. 


cITty ROYAL MOSICAL REPOSITORY,48 CHEAPSIDE. 


tete), ) 5s, is me 


» new Long Mot 





\ ONOG RAMS. The STATIONERY COMPANY'S 





CATALOGU ay SPECIMENS of MONOGR AMS and CHEAP os 
TIONERY, post free.—British and Foreign Stationery Company, 8, 10, and 
Garrick street, Covent Garden, London 
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eeenaarenaniennen* 
Handsome Jlustrates Gift-books, 





1 8vo, $32 pages, profuse ‘ly embellished with 
E ravings and Coloured Pictures, cloth boards, 7s; 
gilt extra, 8s 6d; half- calf extra, 10s; the 


LEISURE-! HOUR VOLUME 


parecdhnatg 
DAVID LLOYD'S LAST WILL. 
Stretton. 
The MAN in POSSESSION. By Mrs. Prosser. 
AMERIC AN SKETCHES. By an American 
Consul. 
FROM NUBIA DOWN the NILE. By Howard 
Hopley. 
TWO MONTHS in PALE STINE. By Author 
“Two Months in Spain.” 


RIOSITIES of MUSSULMAN DIET. By 


Impe 


By Hesba 


J 

= Hermann Vambéery, author of * Travels in Central 
Asia. 

A WALK in SOUTH DEVON. By Rev. Harry 
Jones. 


cou NTRY STROLLS. By the Author of 
«The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &c. 

GOVERNMENT OFFICES: A Survey of the 
Civil Service. 

NIGHT SKY of the SOUTHERN HEMI- 

SPHERE. By Edwin Dunkin, F.R.A.S., of the 
Royal Observatory. 

BIOGRAPHIES and PORTRAITS, of Sir John 
Burgoyne, Sir Herbert Edwardes, Lamartine, 
Robert Lowe, Dean Milman, the Hon. J. L. Motley, 
Professor Stokes, and others. 

NATURAL-HISTORY PAPERS. 

And a great variety of Miscellaneous Articles on 
subjects of Popular Interest. 


1869, 
CONTAINING :— 

The SEVEN CHURCHES of ASIA. By Rev- 
Dr. Tristram, F.R.S. With Engravings from 
Original Photographs. 

The MOSAIC GENEALOGIES and MODERN 
py ey Y. By Professor Rawlinson, Author 

‘The Five Great Monarchies.’ 

Tho LANGU AGE of OUR LORD and HIS 
APOSTLES. 

INFIDELITY among the PEOPLE. By B. H. 
Cowper. 

THOUGHTS in the EVENING of LIFE 
from the Last Diary of a Scottish Lady. 

NATURAL HISTORY TESTIFYING to the 
BIBLE. By Rev. Dr. Tristram, F.R.S. 

The PEARL NECKLACE. Bay J. de Liefde. 

SERMONS on the LORD'S PRAYER. By 
Rev. F. Bourdillon. 

QUALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. By 
Mrs. Prosser, Author of * The Awdries and their 
Friends.” 

ALONE in LONDON. 
First Prayer.” 


RICHARD HUNNE:; 


By Author of “ Jessica's 


r, the Times of Henry 


VIII. By Author of The Old Manor House,” 
Illustrated. 

The PASTORATE of the Rev. JOHN 
BARNETT: «a New England Story. By Mrs, 


Robbins. 
SCENES from the LIFE of LATIMER. By 
Rey. R. Demaus, M.A. 

Also, Sunday Scenes and Sketches; a Sermon for 
every Sunday; Miscellaneous Narratives; Scenes from 
Abroad: Historical Sketches; Month! y Religious Record; 
Poetry; Pages for the Young. &e. 






56 PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164 PICCADILLY, 





avy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 


POEMS 


FROM CALVARY & THE HUNTER’S TALE. 
By R. HILTON. 

London: Provost & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C, 

In 1 vol., illustrated with 2 fol ling Plates endl e seve eral 


Woodcuts, crown Svo, pp. 268, cloth, 3s; cloth gilt, 5s. 


URTON-ON- TR ENT: its History, 
its Waters, and its Breweries. By WILLIAM 
MOLYNEUX, F.GS, 

“ Yet this same Burton ha 
has a history in the tories which,,..... Mr. 
Molyneux, from his ge al, antiquarian, and | 
thorough local knowledge is eminently qualifled to 
write.”"—Saturday Revier. 

London: TruBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 












~3 Now re re udy, 2s 
By Sara S. HENNELL, ae ~ Present Religion.” 
Co orimaple eh riVISM: Explained as a 


Principle which involves Necessary Antagonism 
Religion to Positivism. 
Com: ARATIVE METAPHYSICS, I. 
Method the Reverse of that of Science, argued 
to be the Means, in Reality, to the deepest Kind of 
Harmony with Science. 
London; TRUBNER and Co. 


rach. 


BLACKIE AND SON'S 
PUBLIOATIONS. 


Just published, in 1 handsome vol., large Svo, elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; 


oR, 


THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE 
INFINITELY LITTLE. 


By F. A. POUCHET, MD. 


Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of which 73 
are full-page size, and 4 Coloured Plates, 


—_— 
THe Times. 

* Handsome illustrated gift-book, intended to serve 
a higher and more useful end than most of the other 
works which come to our hands.......We can honestly 
commend the work, which is as ‘admirably as it is 
copiously illustrated.” 


SATURDAY Review. 
“The volume, and it is a splendid one, will serve as 
a good pioneer to more exact studies. The woodcuts, 
however, are the great charm of the compilation, and 
we have no doubt it will tind what it deserves,—a 
popularity among English readers.” 


GUARDIAN. 
“A more splendid Christmas present than Mr, 
Pouchet's * Universe’ can scarcely be desired.” 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

“ Anybody of ordinary intelligence can understand 
it, so simple and so little technical is the style, and 
searcely any book in French or in English is so likely 
to stimulate in the young an interest in physical 
phenomena. 


2 


Large 8vo, cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


A HISTORY of the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM. New and Revised Edition. By 
WILLIAM RHIND. Illustrated by 700 Figures on 
Wood and Steel, of which 100 are carefully 
coloured. 

“We can recommend this book as containing an 
enormous amount of information, and comprising in 
an agreeable form almost all that the unscientitle pub- 
lic can wish to know about the Vegetable Kingdom.” 
—Guardian, 


3. 
In 2 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, 32s, 


The WORKS of JAMES HOGG, the 
ETTRICK SHEPHERD. In Poetry and Prose. 
New Edition, revised. With Memoir by the Rev, 
THoMAS THoMsON. Numerous Engravings on 
Steel, from Drawings 7. D. O. Hill, B.S.A,, and 
Keeley Halswelle, A.R.S 

*,* The Volumes sold sep: oe and each complete 
in itself : 

POEMS and LIFE, 14s. 
TALES and SKETCHES, 18s. 

“ How it would have gratified and exalted the worthy 
shepherd to have seen his collected works presented to 
the world in so handsome a form as that in which they 
now appear.”—Scotsman. 


4. 


In 2 large vols., including the Soren, imp. 8¥o, 
cloth, £4 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a 
General Dictionary of Geography, Physical, Politi- 
cal, Statistical, and Descriptive. With a Supple- 
ment, bringing the Information down to the Latest 
Time. Edited by W. G. BLAcKte, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated by about 800 Wood Engravings of 
Views, Costumes, Maps, Plans, &c. 

“This excellent book of reference...... All the articles 
we have examined, whether long or short, exhibit a 
greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thougit practicable in so comprehensive a 
work.”"—Athenwum. 

*,* The Supplement separately, cloth, és. 


5, 
Large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a 
Guide to the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, 
Conservatory, Greenhouse, &c. By Roper’ THomp- 
SON, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, 
Chiswick. Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts, 





istory in the past, and | 


| 


| 
em 
| 





“The best compendious treatise on modern garden- 
ing." —Daily Telegraph, 


6, 
Imperial sto, half morveco, £3 102, 


VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITEC- 
TURE, consisting of Thirty selected Examples of 
Villas and Cottages, the Works of Nineteen dif- 
ferent Architects, recently errected. They are 
illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Details; ac- 
companied by a full Description, and in nearly 
every instance by a statement of their actual Cost. 
* This is a volume that those about to build villa 

residences or cottages may usefully study. The com- 

bined wit of nineteen architects can scarcely fail to 
furnish information that it will be a gain to them to 
acquire.”"—Builder. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 














BOOKSSUITABLEfor PRESENTS 


3 
WALPOLE; or, Every Man has his 
Price. A Comedy in Rhyme, By Lord Lyrron. 
Square 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


PICCADILLY: a ‘Ren of Con- 
temporary Biography. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with [lustrations by Richard Doyle, 
bound in cloth, price 12s 6d. (Nearly ready. 

3. 

The ODES and EPODES of HORACE. 
Translated by Lord Lyrron. With Introduction, 
Commentaries, and the Latin Text. 8vo, price I4s, 
cloth. 

4. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the 
REIGN of GEORGE the SECOND. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s, cloth, 


5. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of 
AYTOUN'S LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVA- 
LIERS. With Deslgns by Sir J. Noget Paton, 
R.S.A. Richly bound in cloth gilt, price One 
Guinea. 

*,* The same Work, without Illustrations, in feap. 
8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 
6. 

The, WORKS of Mrs. HEMANS. 
Complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portrait, price 
12s 6d, cloth, In 3 small vols., price 12s 6d, cloth. 
Select Works, in feap. 8vo, price 5a, cloth gilt. 


7. 

The ROYAL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. By A. Kerra Jounston. 45 Maps. 
With Index of 150,000 Places mentioned. Imp, 
folio, half-bound, price £5 15s 6d, 


8. 

The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By 
A. Keiru JOHNSTON. 45 Maps. Imp. 4to, price 
£2 12s 6d, half-bound. 

9, 

TALES from BLACE WOOD. 12 small 

volumes, price 18s, cloth 
10. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of POL- 
LOK’S COURSE of TIME, with numerous Designs 
by eminent Artists. 4to, cloth gilt, price One 
Guinea. Small Edition of the same work, with 
select Illustrations, 4s, feap. 

11, 

HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER 
GARDEN. By Davip THomsoy. In crown Sve, 
price 7s 6d, cloth. 


12. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 
Illustrations on Wood. Crown 8yo. 

ADAM BEDE, 3s 6d. 
The MILL on the FLOSS, 3s 6d. 
SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE, 3s. 
SILAS MARNER, 2s 6d. 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, 3s 6d. 
The SPANISH GYPSY, 7s 6d, cloth. 


With 


13. 

A BOOK about ROSES; How to Grow 

and Show Them. ByS. Reyno.ps Hole. Crown 
8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
Bon Gautier, With Illustrations by Lee 
Doyle, and Crowquill. Post Svo, gilt, 8s 6d. 


15. 

Professor WILSON’S WORKS— 

NOCTES AMBROSIANZE, 4 vols., with 
Portrait, 16s. 

ESSAYS, 4 vols., 16s. 

RECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH, 2 vols., 8s. 

TALES, 4s. 

POEMS, 48, cloth. 


16, 

The DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. 
By SaAmMugeL Warren, Library Edition, with 
Illustrations, price 7s oe cloth. Another Edition, 
in smaller type, price 

TEN THOUS AND a YEAR. 


Author, 2 vols., 9s. 


17. 
GOETHE'S FAUST. Translated by 


THEODORE MARTIN. = S8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


TOM CRINGLES. “Los. Hlusteated 

Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth 
19, 

LIBRARY EDITION of LORD 
LYTTON’S NOVELS and TALES. 43 vols, 
handsomely printed, price £10 15s, cloth. Each 
work to be had separately. 


20, 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and HER 
ACCUSERS. By Joun Hosack, Barrister-at-Law. 
8vo, price 15s. 


21. 

HORACE.—The ODES, EPODES, and 
SATIRES. Translated into English Verse, by 
THEODORE MartTIN. A New Edition, 8vo, price 9s, 
cloth. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh 
and London, 


By the same 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
Vol. II. of Her Majesty’s Tower. By W. Herworrn 


DIXON, Dedicated by Express Permission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 8yvo, 15s. 

From THE “TriMEs.”"—‘ Mr. Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit. His descrip- 
tions are given with terseness and vigour. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of 
the Gunpowder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal, Another cause cé/ebre 
possessed of a perennial interest is the murder of Sir Thoms Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset. Mr. 
Dixon tells the tale skilfully. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this, his latest work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw much light on our national history, but we think the palm of 
superior interest must be awarded to the second volume.” 


. ° = 
Life and Remains of Robert Lee, D.D., Minister of 
Old Greyfriars, Dean of the Chapel Royal of Holyrood, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, &c. By 
ROBERT HERBERT STORY, Minister of Rosneath. With an Introductory Chapter by Mrs. OLIPHANT, 

Author of “The Life of the Rev. Edward Irving.” 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s. 

From THE “ TrMEs.”—We need make no apology to our readers for calling their attention to the life and 
writings of a man, who, by the force and energy of his character, has left an indelible mark on the annals of his 
country. It is but a small thing for a man to leave a mere name behind him, even though that name be famous ; 
it is a far higher merit to bequeath to posterity a living influence, and this Dr. Lee has certainly accomplished. 
We cordially commend the perusal of the book to everybody.” 





Francis the First, and other Historic Studies. 


By A. BAILLIE COCHRANE, 2 vols., 21s. 
“These eloquent volumes contain three interesting and instructive studies,—‘ Francis the First, ‘The Counci 
f Blood,’ and * The Flight of Varennes.’ 
leals mainly with the romantie elements of these historical passages.”—/osf. 


A Book About the Clergy. 


B.A, Oxon., Author of ** A Book About Doctofs,” * A Book About Lawyers,” &e. 


Fairy Fancies. By Lizzi Serna Epey. 


the Marchioness of HASTINGS. 1 vol., 10s 6d, elegantly bound. 
THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
The Unkind Word, and other Stories. 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 2 vols., 21s. 


2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 


(Just ready. 


“The author of ‘John Halifax’ has written some interesting and fascinating stories, but we can call to mind 
during charm than the fresh and graceful sketches which she has 
as Jessie in the ‘Unkind Word’ stands out from a crowd of heroines 


nothing from her pen that has a more 
placed in these volumes. Such a chars 
ts the type of all that is truly noble, pure, 









and womanly.”—United Service Magazine. 


Debenham’s Vow. By Ameta B. Epwarps, Author of 


3 vols, 


“ Barbara's History,” &e. 
“There is everything to amuse and interest in this book. 
lelineations of persons and events, and positively new ground broken as the scene of the incidents."—/ost. 


Forgotten by the World. 3 vols. 
Noblesse Oblige. By Saran Tyrie, 


* Citoyenne Jacqueline,” “* The Huguenot Family,” &e. 3 vols. 
: “Whatever Miss Tytler publishes is worth reading. Her book is original and rich in observation. 
1eroes and heroines are pure and noble studiesin English life."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Guy Vernon. By the Hon. Mrs. Woutrs. 


In these pages there are a freshness and healthy strength which give interest and value to ‘Guy Vernon.’ "—Post. 


Viola. By the Author of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 


“A clever and most carefully-written novel."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Author 


3 Vi ls. 


The Duke’s Honour. By Epwarp Wirzerrorce, Author 


[Just ready. 


of “ Social Life in Munich,” &c. 3 vols. 





SECOND EDITION NEXT WEEK. 
At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
THE 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLORA M‘DONALD, 
THE PRESERVER OF PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART. 
EDITED BY HER GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


*,* These volumes contain some curious and interesting anecdotes never before published in connection with the 
memorable escape of the Prince, and also an authentic Portrait of Flora. 





NOTE TO SECOND EDITION. 

Flora M‘Donald'’s grand-daughter thought that the authorship of this embodiment of history and family 
traditions would be so obvious, that she might be allowed to use the only word as a name for it which would 
express, or agree with, the form in which she wrote it. The publisher did not see that she was wrong. And 
the result has proved that they were both right. And they were gratified with tho result. But as some reviewers, 
whose sentiments they feel bound to respect, seem to have thought that this ought to have been distinctly said as 
well as clearly shown, the Author, Flora M‘Donald’s grand-daughter, simply states that she has, with the utmost 
pains and care, gathered up all the traditions of her family, and has, with her own hand, set them forth in this 
Autobiographical Record of the home life, as well as the public appearances, of her Grandmother. 


Edinburgh: WILLIAM P. NIMMO. London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A PAINTER’S CAMP,” &c. 


On Wednesday, will be published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 


WENODERHA?AOL M E: 


A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





On Monday will be published, in square 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
WALPOLE; or, Every Man has his Price. 
A COMEDY IN RHYME 
By Lord LYTTON, 


CKWOOD and SONS, Ediuburgh and Londor 


It will not lessen the attraction of these bright pages that the author 
? ‘ - ? 
By J. C. JEAFFRESON, 


Illustrated by 


By the 


There is a wealth of excellent and spirited 


of 


Her 


MR. BENTLEY'S List. 


NEW WORK by Dr. CUMMING, 
The FALL of BABYLON, as Fo; 
shadowed in History and in Prophecy By e- 
Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Tn crown 8vo. ¥ the 


VINDICATION LORD BYRON, 


of 








MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an 
Autobiography. By a New Witness, elucidating 
the Byron Mystery. Edited by Dr. Cy 1 
Mackay. In crown 8yo, 6s. o_o 

The LIFE of MARY RUSSELL 
MITFORD. Told by Herself in Letters to he 
Friends. With Sketches and Anecdotes of her 


most celebrated Contemporaries. Edite 
Rev. A. G. L'ESTRANGE, With an Introdeeet 
Memoir, &c., by the late Rev. WILLIAM Harness 
her Literary Executor. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 
“These letters show a life full of energy, sympath 
kindness, observation; a mind of extraordinary - mn 
tility in harmony with its times, and keeping its powers 
and its interests in books and men vigorous to the last, 
They illustrate art and literature of the day for fifty 
years.” —Saturday Review y 
* These letters abound with delightful literary gossip 
and personal reminiscences. The style is admirable 
simple, unaffected, idiomatic. The book allures us on 
from page to page witha curious fascination.” —Speetator 
“A remarkably pleasant book, which adds to our 
knowledge of both remote and recent times, It 
abounds in capital sketches of character."—Atheneum 
* Miss Mitford was as much born a letter-writer ag 
Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu or Walpole.”"—Daily News 
“ Miss Mitford's letters are a miracle of good sense 
and cheerfulness. Her diction is pure and easy, her 
descriptions lively and picturesque, her humour lieg 
in the perception of external oddities, but wants neither 
richness nor delicacy, while the moral tone of all her 
writings is lady-like, generous, beautiful.” —The Graphic, 


The LIFE of JANE AUSTEN, Author 
of “Mansfleld Park,” &e. By her Nephew, the 
Rev. J. E. Austen Leiou, Vicar of Bray, 8yo, 
with Portrait and other Illustrations, 12s, ~ 


The DIARY of NEHEMIAH WAL. 
LINGTON: chiefly during the Troublous Times 
of Charles I. Now Uurst published from the Ori- 
ginal in the British Museum. Edited by Miss 
Wexb. With Notes and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s, 

*.* Nehemiah Wallington was born in 1598, and 
kept during his lifetime a common-place book, which 
is here given with very slight alterations. His political 
views were very strongly marked. Rigidly and 
sternly Puritan, he viewed with strong reprobation the 
innovations which were creeping into the Church 
under the auspices of Laud, whose downfall he looked 
upon as a great blessing to the land; he carefully 
noted the ravages of the Cavaliers, and manifested his 
feeling toward the King himself by the siguifleant 
quotation which forms his whole commentary upon 
the execution of the Sovereign. Those were stirring 
days in which he lived, and he fully shared in their 
excitement, as well as in their troubles. We can 
almost see him standing at his shop-door to wateh the 
passing-by of some political procession, or to look out 
for his weekly “bokes” with keen anxiety, The 

Diary forms “a valuable addition to our means of 

judging for ourselves of the period to which it refers, 

well worth attention from all who desire to see a lively 
picture of the times in which he lived.” 


The JACKDAW of RHEIMS. An 
Edition of this celebrated Legend, in 4to, with 12 
highly coloured Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


The ANNOTATED INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. A Library Edition, witb a History of 
each Legend, and other Illustrative Notes, and 
some additional Pieces and Original Matter. In2 
vols, demy 8vo, handsomely printed, with an 
entirely Original Frontispiece by George Cruik- 
shank, and all the Llustrations by Cruikshank and 
Leech, two New Ones by John Leech, and an 
Original Sketch by Thackeray for “ The Witches’ 


l 








Frolic.” Edited, with Notes and Introductions to 
each Legend, by the Rey. Richard DALTON 
BARHAM. 24s, 


The LIFE of CARDINAL POLE. By 
the Very Rev. Dr. Hook, Dean of Chichester. 
Forming the Eighth Volume of “ The Lives of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. 


Sir HENRY LYTTON BULWER’S 
HISTORICAL CHARACTERS; Talleyrand— 
Mackintosh —Cobbett— Canning. A New and 
Cheaper Edition, revised. In cruwa 8vo, 6s. 
The COUNTESS GUICCIOLIS RE- 
COLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON. With those 
of the Eye-Witnesses of his Life. A New ard 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, price 6s. With 
Portrait of Lord Byron. 

The SUN. By Amedee Guillemin, 
Author of “The Heavens.” Translated by Dr. 
PHIPSON, With 58 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 73 6d, 
TWELVE WONDERFOL TALES. 
By W. Kyox Wieram, Esq. Crown 8vo, with 
numerous Comic Illustrations, 6s, 

Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON’S NEW STORY 
of MODERN LIFE, 

Mrs. GERALD’S NIECE. By Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 3 vols. post 5vo. 
ROLAND YORKE. By Mrs. Henry 
Woop, Author of * East Lynne,” “ The Channing, 
&e. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

SUSAN FIELDING. By the Author 
of “Archie Lovell,” “Steven Laurence, Yeoman, 
&e. 





3 vols. post Svo 
Also, next week 

VIRGINIA RANDALL; or, To-Day 

in New York. A Novel. In 2 vols. post 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burl 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her 


Svo. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A GUINEA BOOK FOR 12s 61. 
o, printed in the finest manner on toned paper, and elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt and inlaid. 


y ° 

GEMS of NATURE and ART. _ Iilustrated with 

94 yery beautiful Coloured Plates, combining the perfection of colouring with 

the most exquisite and artistic taste. The Letterpress descriptions are most 

interesting, and calculated to instruct as well as to amuse. Altogether, the 

book is not only admirably adapted fora Christmas Present, or for a handsome 

addition to the Drawing-Room Table, but upon inspection, the impossibility of 

its being surpassed by any Volume of a similar character to be published this 
season Will be at once admiite 1. 

“One of the most gorgeous books we have seen for many 2 Year... The book 


Just ready, crown it 


iso marvel.”"—Standard. e rash 
, “Really very beautiful."—Zondon Revie. 
«A Christmas book, as may be judged from the title, and of its kind most 
beautiful." —Daily News. eee Oy vee 
“ The illustrations are, for the most part, ‘gems’ in their way.”—Times, 
“The book before us is not only handsome, but worth reading."—The Queen and 
Lady's Newspaper. R . 4 <! 
« Art is employed to picture Nature, and does it thoroughly well."—Art Journa/, 
Just published, a New Edition, small 4to, with 40 Tlustrations of remarkable 
Places, Objects, and Incidents, as they appeired and occurred in the Olden 
Time. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, price 5s. 
* ome Pal ~y mo T x\T rT r Yr 
The HALLOWED SPOTS of ANCIENT LONDON, 
Historical, Biographical, and Antiquarian, By EtizA Meteyanp. As the City 
of their Empire, London must ever have a peculiar interest to Englishmen. 
In this volume, its long-past scenes are clothed anew with vivid picturesque- 
lering it a work most curious and entertaining. 





ness, ret 

Also, a Fine-Parer Epttion, beantifully printed on toned paper by Clay, and 
most elaborately bound and gilt, price 10s 6d, 

“A very elegant gift-book. The materials have been gathered from very rare 
sources." —J/lustrate 1 London Nerrs. 

“Worthy of the highest praise we have it in our power to bestow.”"—Court Journal, 

“As elegant a volume as has been for a long time placed on our table. All the 
author undertook to do she has done well." —Freeman, 

“The subject treated of in this attractive volume will make it a most delighiful 
companion when disposed to stroll over some of the localities commemorated.”"— 
Bookseller. 

EADIE’S BIBLICAL CYCLOPL-EDIA. 
The Eleventh Edition, embracing all the latest Discoveries and Explorations, large 
post 8vo, 709 pages, handsome cloth, pries 7s 6d. 
‘ Won nr) ° ° 
A BIBLICAL CYCLOPLEDIA; or, Dictionary of 
Eastern Antiquities, Geography, Natural History, Sacred Annals and Biography, 
The ry. and Biblical Literature, illustrative of the Old and New Testament. 
v. JOHN EApre, D.D.. LL.D. With Maps, prepared expressly by W. 
and A. K. Joinston, and numerovs Pictorial [lustrations. 











“This new edition is not a more re-ixsue, for the changes, small and great, are so 
numerous and important that it might almost be called a new production.”“— 
Extract from te Author's Preface, 

Fighteenth Thousand, square Svo, printed on toned paper, elegant binding, 12s 6d; 
morocco, £1 Is 


MANY THOUGHTS of MANY MINDS: being a 
Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings of the most 
celebrated Authors. Compiled and analytically arranged by HENKnY SOUTHGATE, 

“The produce of years of research.”"—E.raminer. 


Crown S8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. Selected from the larger work. By Professor 
Craik. Third Edition. 

“The present volume is particularly adapted for the use of students going up to 
competitive examinations.”"—Spectator. 


Eleventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, in handsome cloth, bevelled boards, 5s. 


CREATION’S TESTIMONY to its GOD; the 
Accordance of Science, Philosophy. and Revelation. A Manual of the Evidences 
of Natural and Revealed Religion, with especial Reference to the Progress of 
Science and Advauce of Knowledge. By the Rev. THOMAS RAGe. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, Illustrated, post 8 vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


Dr. SPENCER THOMSON’S DOMESTIC MEDT- 
CINE: a Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Household Surgery, invaluable 
to Mothers. With an Additional Chapter on the Management of the Sick-room. 

“The best production of the kind we possess."—Christian Witness. 


An entirely New Edition, handsomely bound, price 5s. 


4 TIO r] 7 : 

MACKEY’S FREEMASONRY. A Lexicon of 

Freemasonry, containing a Definition of all its Communicable Terms, Notices 

of its History, Traditions, and Antiquities, and an Account of the Rites and 

Mysteries of the Ancient World. By ALBERT G. MACKEY, M.D., Secretary 
General of the Supreme Council of the U.S., &e. 


PROFESSOR EADIE'S “CRUDEN” IS THE BEST. 
The Thirtieth Edition, large post 8vo, 576 pages, handsomely bound, REDUCED 
to 3s bd. 


T AT rT T 7 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE to the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. By the Rey. Joun Eapre, D.D., LL.D. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. Dr. King. This has long and deservedly borne the reputation of being the 
completest and best edition extant, and the present reduction in price will also 

cause it to be by far the cheapest published. 


In 29 vols., uniformly bound in paper covers, Is each volume; scarlet cloth Is 6d; 
in Roxburghe binding, in sets only, £2 15s, or in elegant Italian style, 2s 6d per 
Volume, or £3 10s per set. 

ATC Po ° ° ° ous 

The ENGLISH POETS: with Historical and Critical 

Notes, Memoirs, and Glossaries. By Ronert Bett. Ballads of the Peasantry. 
Ben Jonson. Butler, 3 vols. Chaucer, 8 vole. Cowper, 3 vols. Dryden, 3 vols. 
Early Ballads. Greene and Marlowe. Oldham. Shakespeare. Songs of the 
Dramatists. Surrey, &c. Thomson, 2 vols. Waller, &c. Wyatt. 

“Mr. Bell has really conferred a boon upon the reading public.”"—Saturday Reriew. 


New Edition, cloth, 1s 6d. 
COBBETT’S LEGACY to PARSONS. With a New 
Preface by the Author's Son. Will be read with peculiar interest just now. 


. One of the most powerful works of the greatest master of political ontroversy 
‘ais country has ever produced.”"—Pa!! Mall Gazette. 


London: CHARLES GRIVIVIN and Co., 15 Stationers’ Hall court 





NEW WORKS. 





HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. Frovpr, M.A. Vols 
XI. and XII, (completion), 36s. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of FARADAY. By 


Dr. BeNcE JONES, Secretary of the Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo, with 


Portrait, 28s. 


LIFE of JOHN GIBSON, R.A., Sculptor. 


Edited by Lady EASTLAKE. 8vo, with Portrait, 10s 6a. 


LETTERS on the LAND QUESTION of 


IRELAND. By the Special Commissioner of the Zimes. (Nearly ready. 


STUDIES of the LAND and TENANTRY in 


IRELAND, By B. SAMvELsON, M.P. 16mo, Is. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
I i a 


Tovp, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 17s. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie, 


Fifth Edition. 5 vols. crown 8yvo, 24s. 


MENES and CHEOPS identified in HISTORY 
under DIFFERENT NAMES; with other Cosas. By Cart Von RIkart, 


Syvo, with 5 Llustrations, 10s 6d, 


EGYPT'S PLACE in UNIVERSAL HISTORY : 
an Historical Investigition. By Baron Bunsen, D.C.L. Translated by C. H. 
CorTTre., M.A., with Additions by 8. Breen, LL.D. 5 vols, 8vo, £3 14s 6d, 


ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON’SCOMMENTARY 
on St. PETER. New Edition, edited and annotated by the Rev. W. West, B.A. 
2 vols, Svo, 21s. (On Wednesday nert. 

HISTORICAL LECTURES on the LIFE of 
OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. By C. J. Exticort, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Fifth Edition, revised. 8vo, 12s. 


The LORD'S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. By 
F. R. Prexerscint, R.A., and Henry ALrorp. D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Imperial 4to, 21s, 

OUR CHILDREN’S STORY, by ONE of their 
GOSSIPS. By the Author of “ A Voyage en Zigzag.” With 60 Illustrations by 
the Author. Small 4to, 10s 6d. 


TACITUS'S ANNALS, Books I. and IT. Trans- 


lated into English ; with Notes and Marginal Analysis of the Chapters. By A 
H. BeEesiy, M.A. 8vo, 5s. 


MIND and MANNER, or DIVERSITIES of 


LIFE. By JAMES FLAMANK. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES of 


ASTRONOMY. Tenth Edition, corrected and brought up to the Present State 
of Astronomical Knowledge. 8vo, 18s. 


The SCENERY of ENGLAND and WALES: 
its Character and Origin. By D. MAcKINTOSH, F.G.S. With 86 Woodcuts, 


Post 8vo, 12s. 


ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRAC- 
TICAL MECHANICS. By J. F. TwispeN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in 
the Staff College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price 10s 6d 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on METAL- 


LURGY, adapte !, &c., by W. Crookes, F.R.S,, and E. Rowers, Ph.D. Vol. IIT. 
(completion), Steel and Fuel, with 145 Woodeuts, Svo, 31s 61. 


THREE BALLADS: the Clipper Screw ; 
Maximilian; Trafalgar. By Jonx HArrisox. With a Photograph from the 
Life by J. Morgan. Square crown S8vo, 5s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER 
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SHE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
iutfoduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLI AM 
S. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be used as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible 
test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality and 
for fluish and durability, as follows :— 

















£s.dLsdLs, df£s,d 
12 Table Forks.,,.....00..:s000+ 110.12 1.1/2 2.)2 &. 
12 Table Spoons . ik 10.)2 1.13 2.12 &. 
12 Dessert Forks. 8 2. 7.2200,.8R. 
12 Dessert Spoons . je BS otk 2 oth TO. SE 
12 Tea Spoons ., lt Ot 2.8 8. 
6 Egg Spoons, 9 12 .};.12.|.186 
2 Sauce Ladies ...... Sci, Bs 8. 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon ...... 1. 6 86. 9. 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) . 4. 4. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl.!. 1 6 -. e. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... f. 3G. SG. BH. 4 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 19 6 L 3.j1 3.il 
1 Butter Knife ...... 3 4 - 45 
1 Soup Ladle ., ae 12. 4.,.15. 
B BORE BiTRCL... ccccccsccceccces we haa 4.\. 46 
TORE istics £9 161116012 861326 


Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &€., £2 15s, 
A second qué ality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks .,.£1 2s 0d per doz, 
Dessert ,, ES ‘ 16s 0a = 
Tea Spoons .., os S068 os 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers, 
All kinds of replating done by the patent process, 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES, — Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
—They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Iron- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. 
Black Register Stoves .....ccccccccccsccsveccoees 8s to £9 5s. 
Bright do, Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to 
£33 10s. 






Bronzed Fenders ........ 38 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders . from £3 3s. to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces .......00.00008 from £1 &s to £100, 


Fire-Irons, the set of three ..,.,.from 3s 3d to £4 10s, 


JAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 
tent, variety, or novelty. 
Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three «+. from 25s to 10 guineas, 
Ditto Tron ditto.. . from 7s sed to 4 guineas. 
Waiters, Cake, and Bre ad Baskets equally low. 


YARDEN W IRE W WORK, consisting 
of ARCHES, BASKETS, FLOWER ST ANDS, &e. 
Garden Sy " ww. 48 Gd to a 


Garden Engines ... we. 268 Od to 
Garden Water Barr . 458 0d to 














Garden Rollers... vee 398 Od to 
Garden Chairs... .. 68 6d to 
Garden Seats lés 0d to 


Garden Tools an a Wate ring Pots, 
Patent Lawn Mowers... 70s 0d to 150s. 
To cut 10 inches vee £310 0 





12 do. 41lu 0 
Suitable for: a Li 

To eut 14 inches ove .£510 0 

16 do. 610 0 


Suitable for a Man. 


WITH LISTS 
At 39 Oxford Street ; 





WILLIAM S&. 


ce 


BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


OF PRICES, 
"and 1 


] EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON. 

4f.-Gin ft. 


For Bedsteads, Wide | 3ft. 











£8.d.\£5.d.£5. 4, 
u 

















Best Straw Paillasses ............00006 o Be ole BP ale Bee 
Best French Alva Mattresses . Sty Fe 
Jest Cotton Flock Mattress -16.)1 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresse oe: Se Oe 
Best Brown Wool Mattres ‘ | Lé6L1IGIMNG 
Good White Wool Mattresses . 1 sé2 3.27. 
Extra Super Do, Do. ..... 210 (313.41. 
Superior Horsehair Do. 2 ..1218.3 66 
Extra Super Do 24.318 .410 
German Spring HairStt 5.4 T64V 
Extra Super Do. . 4 -410.6.. 
French Mattress for re to 4. 
Extra Super Do, Do.. 765 ..5 5 . 
Beds, Poultry, at Is per a .ie F. 

Best Grey Goose, at : . Pe) ewe 13 3. 


Do. Best White Do.. « keott « 61767 BD. 
Feather Pillows. 3x Ga to I4s; Bolsters from 6s to 

293 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


ql RNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8S, BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed, China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces 
i le BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM. There are EIGHT 
LARGE ROOMS devoted to the exclusive show of Lron 
and Brass Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appro- 
priate Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 108; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from lls; and 
cots, from 15s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 15s 6d to £45, 


| ISH COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest aud 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW. Block-tin Dish 
Covers. 1s the set of six; elegant modern patterns, 35s 6d 
to 4% 6d the set; Britannia metal, with or without silver- 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of tive; electro- 
plated, £9 to £26 the set of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 8s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size, 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £10. 


| AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
PATTERNS.—Inspection is invited of this Sea- 


son's SHOW of LAMPS. The collection of French 
Moderateur Lamps, carefully selected at Paris, defies 
competition. The prices vary from 8s to £17 17s. Each 
Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their proper 
action 

Pure Colza Oil is supplied at the Wholesale Price, 33 6d 
per gallon, 

Moderateur Globes, full size, 2s 6d each ; 
6d each; Cotton Wicks, 5d per doz. 

Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 


rP\EA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London-made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding all the recent novelties), is on sale at from 30s 
to £6, ———_ 
i ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
priv X. houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Mi wnufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 














Chimneys, 











for him, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment, They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d to £23. 





SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK. 

& PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROowg 

? 


1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place: 
Newman yard, London, W. 


C UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 
in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAMS, 
BURTON'S, at prices that are remuneratiye fond 
because of the largeness of the sales. 
Table, Dsert } 

Ivory Handles.—Per doz. {____ Deen pera 


‘ 8. dis, adaa . a 
34-inch ivory handles _ .....scce000 13 ./ 10 6 
34-inch flue ivory handles.. 18 ./ 14 .| 4 





4-inch ivory balance handles | 16 
4-inch tine ivory handles 

4-inch finest African ivory. 
Ditto, with silver ferules 

Ditto, with silvered blades . 
Nickel electro-silver handles ae < 
Silver handles of any pattern ...... 84.) O4 


LOCKS, C ANDE YELABR: A, BR ONZES 

/ and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 

| Show- Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 

and some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 

the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
S$. BURTON imports them direct. 

Clocks, from 7s 6d to £45; Candelabra from 13s 6d 
to £16 10s per pair; Bronzes from 18s to £16 lés; 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s to £9; Pure Colza Oil, 
is Gd per gallon. 


Ix ITCHEN 


4 
9 





Ra SSR wor crear? 





ws 











REQUISITES (including 
TURNERY) and every 
KITCHENS is 
in itself, 


BRUSHES and 
Article for the FURNISHING of 
arranged in Four Sets, each complete 

1 2 3 4 
Es dif s. dif ws. dig a d 
Kitchen Utensils,...68 8 S824 8 11012 9 318 1 
Brushes and Tur- | 
TETY  ccesevccecccece 21 1 @b 


TIS ll 9706 


No. 2 suitable for 
Srd-class houses; 


Total per set...89 9 8/39 9 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion ; 
2ud-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 
No. 4 suitable for 4th-class houses. 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for itin the different lists. For particulars see Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post, 


YVOAL SCOOPS yPS.—W ILLIAM §& 

/ BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection 
The prices vary from 1s $d to 150s:—Plain black open 
Scoops, from 1s #d. Do, do., zine-lined, from 4s 6d 
Covered Box-scoops, from 4s 6d. Do., with Hand-scoop, 
irom 10s 6d. Do. do., with fancy gold ornamentation, 
from 19s, Highly tinished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation ivory handles, from 30s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
confidently asserts his to be the largest, and at the 
same time the best and most varied, assortment in the 
world. — 


] ATHS and TOILET WARE— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 
ever submitted to the public, and 
ces proportionate with those that have 
his establishment the most dis- 
Portable Showers, 88; 
Nursery, 18s to 388; 
13s to 31s Gd. A large 
assortment of Gas Hot and Cold Plunge 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from lls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 
JEFRIGERATORS, or PORTABLE 
& ICE-HOUSES, constructed on the same principles 


as those recommended by the Wenham Lake Ie 
Company. 








and most 
marked at pri 
tended to make 
tinguished in this country. 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s 
Sponging, 6s to i 











Long. Wide. High. | Price. 
No. 0.../Ift. lin. | Ift, 6in. | Ift. 10in. |£3 3 
No. 1.../2ft. Gin, | ft. llin. | 2ft. Oin. | 4 4 
No 2ft. l0in. | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. | 4 15 
No. 3 din. | 2ft. Oin. | 2ft. Oin. | 6 5 
No. 4.. Yin, | 2ft. Sin, | 2ft. Gin. | 7 10 


% aft. 
A small size, with Water Tank, £2 10s, 
A Large Cabinet ditto, £14 14s. 
Ice Pails or Pots, 8s to 30s. Ice Moulds, 6s 6d to 13s 


Ice-Making Machines, 35s to 130s, 





AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John's Wood, West End (al! Parts). 

, { Belsize Park. City. Haverstock Hill. Holloway. Kensington. Kilburn. | Pimlico. 
DAILY:— { Brompton. Chelsea. Highbury. | Islington. | Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd's Dusk 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. . 
TIES > TITRE , . ’ , (Borough. Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. | Tulse Hill. | Wandswort 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— (Brixton. | Clapham. | Kennington. Peckham. Walworth. 

WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland. 


Goods beyond the above-named places 
{WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIES, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifling. 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 


will always, when desired, undertake 


delivered by special arrangement. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON 


a 
$$ $$ 





Lonpon: Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPECTATOR” 


Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, December 11, 1869, 
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